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THE SOLUTION OF THE TRUST, PROBLEM 


HE Wilson Administration has in ten months 
of its existence made a remarkable record of 
constructive legislation. The tariff has been 
revised and the currency bill past. The Presi- 
dent and the Democratic majority in Congress now face 
the third of their great tasks—legislation on the trust 
question. What is the problem which confronts them? 
For twenty-three years there has stood upon the 
statute-books a law forbidding any contract, combination 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade, and every attempt to 
monopolize trade. For many years it was questioned 
whether the Sherman act was intended to penalize every 
restraint of trade or merely such as were unreasonable. 
The doubt was finally resolved by the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil case. In Chief Justice White’s mas- 
terly opinion it was declared that the statute must be in- 
terpreted in accordance with the rule of reason and, in 
effeet, that only such restraints of trade as were unrea- 
sonable or undue were by it prohibited. The Sherman 
law today, then, prohibits combinations which unreason- 
ably restrain interstate trade and combinations which 
attempt to monopolize interstate trade. 


N the course of the administration of the Sherman 
law one or the other of two convictions have arisen in 
the minds of many. In not a few both have come to ex- 
ist side by side. The one conviction is that the Sherman 
law is inadequate to carry out effectively the purpose 
with which it is informed. The other is that the impli- 
’ cations of the law are so hazy and uncertain that it is 
bound to result in an unreasonable and undesirable ham- 
pering of legitimate and proper business development. 
With the truth of both these convictions we are pro- 
foundly impressed. Obviously if the Sherman act is in- 
sufficient to protect the great consuming public from the 
evils of monopoly it needs to be supplemented by legis- 
lation which will afford that protection. Quite as 
obviously, if the law is surrounded by such a 
twilight zone that the business man can not be sure 
until he has been haled into court just what he 
may and may not do in the development of his busi- 
ness, the Sherman law needs to be supplemented 
by legislation which will make him sure. President 
Wilson recognized this necessity when he said in his an- 
nual address to Congress: “It is of capital importance 
that the business men of this country should be relieved 
of all uncertainties of law with regard to their enter- 
prises and investments, and a clear path indicated which 
they can travel without anxiety. It is as important that 
they should be relieved of embarrassment and set free 
to prosper as that private monopoly should be destroyed. 
The ways of action should be thrown wide open.” 
This then is the problem which awaits solution: To 


supplement the Sherman law so as to make it the most 
efficient instrument possible against the evils of mo- 
nopoly and at the same time to make clear to business - 
men how they may develop and extend their business to 
meet the ever-changing conditions of modern life with- 
out running afoul of its prohibitions. 


N attempting to solve this problem two things must 

be kept clearly in mind. The first is that not all com- 
bination is monopolistic. The other is that not all com- 
petition is beneficent. To take the second point first. In 
the prosecutions under the Sherman law it has been 
clearly revealed that unfair competition is the most po- 
tent weapon of the monopolist. The monopolist does not 
“fight faia.”” He uses his power not merely to build up his 
own business but to crush out the business of his rivals. 
He goes into the territory occupied by a rival and sells 
at prices far below the point of possible profit with the 
expectation of recouping himself when his rival has suc- 
cumbed to the deadly competition. He sets spies upon his 
rival’s business. He maintains branches ostensibly inde- 
pendent in order to present the appearance of competi- 
tion without submitting himself to the reality. He at- 
tempts to procure favorably discriminatory terms from 
common carriers. He secures exclusive control of raw 
materials essential to the product of his rivals and him- 
self. He compels customers to deal exclusively with him- 
self under pain of being excluded from dealing with him 
at all. 

All this is done in the name of competition. But from 
such unfair competition neither business in general nor 
the consuming public gains anything but harm. 

The first thing needful, then, is to supplement the 
Sherman law by making specifically unlawful all such 
practises of unfair competition. 


F it is true that not all competition is beneficent, it is 

no less true that not all combination is harmful. Com- 
bination which is brought about by the methods of un- 
fair competition or which brings in its train the evils 
of monopoly is beyond question an evil itself. 

No one would propose to prohibit all competition be- 
cause under modern conditions unrestricted competition 
tends to become unfair. It would be as unwise to propose 
to prohibit all combination because under modern condi- 
tions unrestricted combination tends to become monopo- 
listic. Competition and combination are two great forces 
—the one regulative, the other constructive—which 
must be utilized while at the same time they are kept 
under strict control. 

The second thing needful is the regulation of combi- 
nation. For over twenty years we have tried to regulate 
combination by lawsuit. We have declared illegal those 
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combinations which unduly restrain trade and tend to 
monopoly. We have put it in the hands of “the officers 
of the law” to see to it that monopolistic combinations 
were punished. The result has been doubly unsatisfac- 
tory. It has neither prevented monopoly as it ought to be 
prevented, nor encouraged the legitimate benefits of com- 
bination as they ought to be encouraged. 

What is needed in this direction is not more punitive 
measurés but a new method of regulation. Such a method 
is ready to hand in other fields. In the field of national 
banking and in that of interstate transportation we not 
only prohibit certain practises and punish them if they 
are committed, but we regulate the operation of the 
banks, the railroads and the steamship lines by admin- 
istrative process. 

The second supplement to the Sherman law should be 
the creation of an Interstate Trade Commission which 
should have under its jurisdiction the corporations do- 
ing an interstate business. The functions of this com- 
mission would be threefold: 

First, to insure publicity of the operations and meth- 
ods of interstate corporations. The business of any cor- 
poration which has within itself the potentiality of 
achieving monopolistic control is no longer private busi- 
ness, but public. It is not only the right but the duty of 
the representatives of the people to demand publicity in 
relation to every such business. 

Second, to administer the decree of the court when 
any corporation or combination shall have been found 
guilty of violation of the Sherman law. Both the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the American Tobacco Company 
were satisfactorily found guilty of monopolistic prac- 
tises, but the effectiveness of the dissolution in each case 
was so unsatisfactory as to be little short of farcical. 

Third, to investigate business conditions, business 
methods and business requirements to the end that not 
only our legislation but the administration of the law 
shall be continually improved, both for the prevention 
of evils and the encouragement of beneficial develop- 
ment. 

Fourth, to supervise combination in order to secure 
its benefits on behalf of the general welfare while pre- 
venting its evils. 

Corporations should be brought under the supervision 
of the Trade Commission in three ways: First, by decree 
of a court under the Sherman law, in order to make the 
decree of the court immediately and continuingly effec- 
tive; second, on the initiative of the commission, when- 
ever it has reason to suspect a corporation of monopo- 
listic tendencies; and third, by voluntary submission of 
the corporation itself whenever, confident of its own 
integrity, it is willing to lay all its operations bare and 
subject itself freely to administrative control. 


HE solution of the trust problem lies in the direc- 

tion of supplementing to the Sherman act by specific 
prohibitions of unfair methods of competition and the 
creation of an Interstate Trade Commission with large 
powers. Both additions will make the act more effective 
and at the same time smooth the way of honest and well- 
meaning business men by narrowing the twilight zone 
which surrounds the act. Both will encourage business 
development and business enterprise, while discouraging 
unfair and dishonest business and monopolistic exploita- 
tion. 








A POET’S PLEA FOR PEACE 
NDER the inspiration of the Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, its new editor and owner, the Christian 

Work, now amalgamated with the cheery Evangelist 

and the historic Observer, is rapidly becoming one of 

the real forces in contemporary journalism. 

In its last issue there appeared a notable symposium 
by distinguished men on “The Most Notable Event of 
1913.” Of all the contributions published none seems to 
us more worthy of attention than that of the British 
poet, Alfred Noyes, who says: 


To my mind the most significant event of 1913 is one that 
has not happened; that is to say, I think that the avoidance 
of armed intervention in Mexico is a great example to the 
rest of the world, and a distinct rebuff to the sinister forces 
that have so often plunged an unsuspecting nation into 
war for their own profit. If this policy be pursued it will 
inevitably result in a victory that will add immensely to 
the moral power and prestige of this _—_ democracy, upon 
which I believe the hope of mankind now chiefly depends. 
Already (as always happens on the appearance of a moral 
leader) Europe is beginning to follow the United States on 
this question. It would be a disaster to humanity if the 
United States should falter on her steady progress toward 
that sublime leadership of the world. 


This is well said. This is sound sense. 








WHY NOT TRY IT? 


MONG the voices of alarm over the increase of law- 

lessness in this and other countries and the failure 
of the legal authorities to hold even the most serious 
criminality in check, there is just one note of positive 
suggestion that appeals to cledr-headed and well-in- 
formed men. 

Remorseless certainty is the one absolutely essential 
element of effective legal action against disorder, ruf- 
fianism and brutal indifference to the lives of human be- 
ings in congested streets, tenements and workshops, and 
against the vocations of burglars, highwaymen and mur- 
derers. Men and women with claims to special knowledge 
of criminology and penology differ in opinion over poli- 
cies of punishment or reformation, and over the respec- 
tive merits of severity and kindness, but there are not 
two opinions upon the consequences of an excellent 
chance that offenders may escape arrest, or if arrested, 
conviction, or if convicted, imprisonment or execution. 

Mayor Mitchel will have the hearty support of all 
good citizens of New York in his determination to rid 
the city of crooks and to break up the gangs of gunmen. 
The publicists of France will hear a plenty of smooth 
words in commendation of their warning that a vigorous 
campaign of moral education must be waged if the social 
fabric of France is to be saved from the ravages of the 
lawless. Sentimentalists of all creeds and ages will ap- 
plaud a renewed attempt to abolish the whipping post in 
Delaware. Few hard-headed persons will be found to 
deny the contention of those who have recently investi- 
gated prison conditions at Auburn and Sing Sing, that 
such institutions are finishing schools for beginners in 
crime. But the crooks that Mitchel drives out of New 
York will congregate in other towns and ply their craft 
as diligently as heretofore. The task of uplifting a na- 
tion by moral discipline will not be achieved in a year, 
or a generation. Soft-heartedness and hard-headedness 
will continue to get in each other’s way, and the imme- 
diate problem confronts us as before. 

The one practical measure that thoughtful and decent 
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men should be able to get together on, is the obviously 
expedient plan of separating the function of determining 
guilt or innocence from the function of determining 
what disposition shall be made of the convicted offender. 
The judges and juries of criminal courts should decide 
whether prisoners at the bar are guilty or not, and there 
their work should cease. Responsible state boards with 
power to command the expert advice and service of 
physicians and alienists and of highly trained disci- 
plinarians like New York’s new Commissioner of Cor- 
rection, Miss Davis, should determine the treatment, 
discipline, or punishment of the convicted offender, and 
decide when, if at all, he may be released from surveil- 
lance or restraint. 

With these functions separated juries would no longer 
hesitate to convict and courts would no longer commit 
the innumerable follies which now, despite their best 
intentions, they do in fact commit when imposing 
sentence. The court as an arbiter in penology is a relic 
of ignorance and limited experience. It is no longer an 
efficient organ of social control. Let us have done with 
it, and try the other plan. 


DR. ELIOT ON THE COMING RELIGION 


R. ELIOT has the gift of attracting attention on 
whatever subject he may speak, wisely or not so 
wisely; and he deserves to be listened to. When such a 
man, so honored, so wise, speaks on religion, the most 
interesting subject that can attract human attention, it 
is not strange that we listen. His new pamphlet is much 
talked of, and it is proper that we should comment on it. 
Religion is a subject that interests him. His son is a 
Unitarian minister and has charge of the extension 
work of his denomination, and Dr. Eliot is himself 
president of the Unitarian General Conference. He is a 
suitable man, none better, to represent the views of the 
liberal, but not radical, body of the churches that put 
him forward as their leader. 

But it is not all religion, but largely theology which 
is the philosophy of religion, that he speaks of in this 
pamphlet. He finds that theology has been much modi- 
fied during the last hundred years. This is true; every- 
body knows it. He tells us that geology and biology al- 
low us to accept the story of the creation of the world 
in Genesis as a valuable religious story, a sort of poem, 
but not as real history. Of course that is true; we all 
know it. He says we do not think, so much as we did, of 
God as the Creator who first made the world and then 
left it to run itself, but rather as the God who is in all 
nature dominant ever and evident in it. But so we always 
have thought of God and his oversight and providence. 

Next he says that with the growth of democracy we 
cease to think so much of God as king over subjects, and 
more as the living Father of his children. That is true 
of course. The modern world, he continues, pays little 
heed, much less than of old, to creed and dogma. Beyond 
question this is true, notwithstanding the outbreak of 
Kikuyu. It is more concerned with practical religion than 
with the deductions of theology. Trials for heresy are 
out of date. 

He proceeds to say that men of science have little faith 
in “magic or miracle.” There is much truth in this state- 
ment, tho magic and miracle need not have been bracket- 
ed; but it is true that we do not depend for our faith 


on miracles as much as we did, and some of them are of 
more hindrance than help. Criticism has done more than 
science in raising doubts as to miracles. 

Dr. Eliot concludes that the past fifty years have vast- 
ly increased the spirit of brotherly helpfulness in human 
society. This also is true, and Christianity deserves the 
credit for it, not science nor criticism, but the teaching 
about “our Father” and “all ye are brethren.” Here Dr. 
Eliot waxes eloquent on the influence of Jesus, whose 
teachings “have proved to be the undying root of all the 
best in human history since he lived.” 

What is Dr. Eliot’s “Coming Religion”? Thus he de- 
fines it, or, rather, characterizes it: It is “a form of 
Christianity which prefers liberty to authority”; so 
says all Protestant Christendom. “Sees neither deities 
nor demons in the forces and processes of nature”; of 
course; each of them has slipt to his several grave. 
“Deities no human beings”; he means Jesus, for he is a 
Unitarian, but such a Jesus may be allowed to have had 
God in him. “Is not propitiatory, sacrificial or expia- 
tory”; if not all those big words, why not? At least mer- 
ciful, loving, fatherly. “Relieves man from irrational 
terrors” ; oh, yes, of course. “Relies on reason and hope” ; 
surely. Has ministers and pastors, but no mediatorial 
priests; certainly. And “the Church of the future will 
reverence more and more the personality of Jesus, and 
will dwell on the extraordinary quality of his teachings 
as proved by their historical effects during nineteen cen- 
turies”; this is true prophecy as to the coming religion, 
and it stands with the old religion of almost all the rest 
of us. We may believe more, and more may be true; but 
for Unitarianism this is not bad. Indeed, it bespeaks a 
reverent, religious spirit, even if it does not lay em- 
phasis on the future life. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN CHINA 


SHANGHAI correspondent of the London Daily 

Chronicle has made the discovery that Amer- 
ican influence in China is growing by leaps and 
bounds; that American shrewdness has outmaneuvered 
the statesmen of Japan, Great Britain and Russia; that 
the young Chinese officials who direct public sentiment 
have been educated in America and hold its free insti- 
tutions to be their model and that President Yuan Shih- 
kai is an admirer of America. We knew all that before, 
but it comes to the Shanghai correspondent as a sur- 
prize, for what has American trade or diplomacy done 
for China? 

Well, he must, of course, try to find the reason of this 
turning of the face of China to young America instead 
of to old England or the neighbor empire of Japan. 

The reasons are somewhat out of the range of fa- 
miliar diplomacy. Something has outmaneuvered the am- 
bassadors which ambassadors had not thought of. Sur- 
prizing—it is first and foremost the American mission- 
ary activity. The missionaries are everywhere, and they 
teach. They teach their pupils, he imagines, American 
political economy. We guess they do; it is the kind they 
knaw and believe in, the right of the people to rule, rep- 
resentative institutions, a kind of politics of which the 
United States is the most notable illustration, and offers 
the most persistent and benevolent propaganda. Then 
there is the Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
“is worked almost exclusively by Americans,” who are 
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“indefatigable in their work in all parts of the coun- 
try,” and who “have done more during the last five years 
to Americanize China than any other force operating 
there.” So it happens that the ministers of state and a 
multitude of officials have been educated in the United 
States. He does not seem to know why, but the reason 
is clear. It is this same missionary influence which has 
set America as the model and goal for ambitious young 
men. Add this, that after the Boxer rebellion the mis- 
sionaries would not take blood-money for the death of 
their martyrs, nor accept more than a fraction of the 
indemnity imposed on China, and it was restored, to be 
used in educating young Chinese in American colleges. 
Is it strange that the choice young men returning to 
China should hold dear the land of their student life? 

In a single word the correspondent refers to what our 
Government has done for China in the matter of the 
Six-Power Loan. That showed goodwill to China. We 
refused to join the other nations in imposing conditions 
that would have seemed to limit Chinese independence 
in the control of her internal affairs. Many here com- 
plained of our action, and every one complained abroad, 
but it was wise, because it was sympathetic and right, 
and China appreciates our goodwill. What we did pleased 
much the independent patriots, educated in America, 
who had engineered the revolution and created the re- 
public. To this was added the fact that President Wilson 
was the first to recognize the new republic. That was 
the occasion of great jubilation. 

This story illustrates the new power of justice and 
goodwill in international affairs. It shows that mission- 
ary work, teaching Christianity, establishing schools, 
founding hospitals, giving Y. M. C. A. physical, mental 
and moral culture pays a good dividend. Says the corre- 
spondent again: “As a matter of fact, America has 
assumed the political and financial guidance of China.” 
We would not have said as much, but we hope it is true. 
It is good for China. Christian missions have been 
sneered at by the local merchant class in the Conces- 
sions, but they are justified. More, much more, American 
money should just now be poured into China for these 
labors of benevolence, for universities and hospitals; and 
we trust that our men of finance will get some of the 
subsidiary advantages in the development of railroads 
and mines. The gain “or us is far less than the gain for 
China, altho the correspondent speaks as if it were all 
shrewd diplomacy on our part, and he concludes that we 
will get “a mackerel a. a reward for the sprat now being 
thrown.” The “sprat” is many millions of dollars. 


HELLO! 


N Paris it is proposed to substitute Voild for Allo as 

a telephone call. The change is hardly worth making, 
for the two words are equally suitable and Allo has now 
got into the language and even into the dictionary, tho 
there is a doubt of its derivation. Some say it is merely 
a corruption of Allons, in its sense of “Come now” or 
“Hurry up there.” According to others, it is an adop- 
tion or adaptation of the English “Hallo”; this word 
having dropped its hk in crossing the channel if indeed 
it had it in London. The courteous Briton addresses the 
metallic diaphragm with “Are you there?”, an unwar- 
ranted sacrifice of sound to ceremony, since the plainest 
speech is carried none too well by the British telephone. 


It has the advantage, however, of giving an unwilling 
recipient the opportunity to answer “No.” 

When the telephone was introduced into this country 
there were protests by the purists against addressing a 
friend or total stranger by the schoolboy hail, but the 
laws of phonetics as usual triumphed over those of pro- 
priety and “Hello” came into general use as the tele- 
phone call with “Well” as the response. The reason for 
the popularity of these forms is apparent. “Hello” or 
“Hallo” was adopted for the same reason that it had 
been developed as a distance hail, because of its carry- 
ing power, an important consideration in the early days 
of telephony. L is more of a vowel than a consonant. 
It serves as such in the final syllable of words like 
“trouble” and “bottle.” Consonants like d and ¢, being 
mere interruptions of the flow of sound, are hardly to be 
conveyed by the telephone or caught by the phonograph. 
For calling attention there is nothing like an / or two, 
with a vowel in front or behind or both, as in “Lo!” “All 
Hail!” “Hallelujah!” “Voila!” “Hallo!” and the like. 








PRACTICAL DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY 


HE determination of the Ford Motor Company, an- 

nounced by its president, Mr. Henry Ford, to dis- 
tribute among its employees during the coming year ten 
rhillion dollars of the company’s profits, and to establish 
a minimum wage of five dollars a day for workers in its 
factories, is an event of great significance. In the plat- 
form of The Independent set forth in the first issue in 
its new form, is to be found this plank: 

“We believe in the democracy of industry, thru which 
the workers shall come more and more into ownership 
of the tools with which they produce, and capital and la- 
bor shall become more and more partners in industry 
rather than rivals for a disproportionate share of the 
products of industry.” 

The action of the Ford Company is an application of 
the most practical kind of the principle which we there 
laid down. We are glad to welcome and applaud this ac- 
tion, not because it happens to agree with what we have 
said, but because it agrees with what we believe. 

The treasurer of the Ford Company is reported as ex- 
pressing the belief of the owners of the company that 
the division of its earnings between capital and labor is 
unequal. The much vext problem of the relationship of 
capital and labor will never be solved, as the syndicalist 
and what we may call, for lack of a better name, the ul- 
tra-capitalist profess to believe, by the appeal to battle. 
Industry is a partnership, not a conflict. It is always 
cause for congratulation when we find one of that class 
in industry which, by the very force of circumstances, 
has the advantage of position, giving practical recogni- 
tion to this supreme fact. 





In a létter from Thomas Hardy read at a dinner in 
honor of M. Anatole France occurs the following criti- 
cism, which is worth being read five times over by 
aspiring young authors: 


In these days when the literature of narrative and verse 
seems to be losing its qualities as an art, and to be assuming 
a structureless conglomerate character, it is a privile 
that we should have come into our midst a writer who is 
faithful to the principles that make for permanence, who 
never forgets the value of — form and symmetry, the 
force of reserve and the emphasis of under-statement, even 
in his lighter works. 
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The War After long and stubborn 


reg a resistance, Ojinaga 
in Mexico ‘(across the river from 
Presidio, Texas) was taken by 


General “Pancho” Villa’s rebel army 
on the 10th, in the night. Nearly 
all of the Federal soldiers escaped 
by crossing the Rio Grande. A 
majority of them deserted or ran 
away, altho they had fought well 
for several days. The report that 
their ammunition was exhausted 
is not true. About 300 were made 
prisoners by Villa, and a ma- 
jority of these were promptly put to 
death. Villa sought eagerly for the 
three Generals, Orozco, Salagar and 
Rojas. He had promised to kill them. 
But they could not be found. On the 
American side of the river were 
4,300 Federal soldiers and civilian 
refugees, guarded by 500 American 
cavalrymen. Some were painfully 
making their way to the nearest rail- 
road station, at Marfa, 67 miles 
away. Leaving a small garrison at 
Ojinaga, Villa, who now completely 
overshadows Carranza, prepared to 
move southward and to attack Tor- 
reon. After his arrival, with the re- 
inforcements, at Ojinaga, there had 
been a curious delay. This was ex- 
plained when he admitted that he 
had made a contract with a New 
York moving picture company that 
was to take photographs of the 
battle. The three men sent to do the 
work had not arrived. 

In the south, Zapata’s men were 
inactive. Zapata, in an interview, 
said he was fighting for the people 
and could take* the capital at any 
time. He expected to be President. 
After taking the office, he said, he 
would destroy all the railroads, make 
good roads for mules and wagons, 
and drive out all foreigners. 

Huerta says he has plenty of 
money and could raise $175,000,000 
by exacting $2,500 from each one of 
the 70,000 haciendas. He has begun 
to draw forced loans from the towns 
in the vicinity of the capital. All the 
paper money issued by the States 
has been driven into general circu- 
lation by his decree, which makes the 
bills legal tender in all parts of the 
country. 

It is understood that Sir Lionel 
Carden, the British Minister, whose 
published remarks indicating hostil- 
ity toward the United States at- 
tracted much attention, is soon to be 
transferred to Brazil. A. transfer 
was predicted in London two or three 
months ago. He has been an intimate 
friend and a conspicuous supporter 


of Huerta. His explanation probably 
will be that the place in Brazil had 
been offered to him and that there 
was an understanding that he should 
serve for a few months in Mexico 
before going to Rio de Janeiro. But 
the truth appears to be that the Brit- 
ish Government transfers him be- 
cause he is persona non grata to the 
United States. 

Reports that a change of President 
Wilson’s policy has followed his con- 
ference with Mr. Lind have been 
authoritatively denied. Ex-Ambassa- 
dor Wilson, speaking at a public din- 
ner in New York, said he knew that 
Madero was killed by a guard in an 
automobile. Francisco de la Barra 
had assured him that Huerta was 
guiltless of Madero’s murder, and 
that the assassin had sought to 
avenge the deaths of a military offi- 
cer and two cadets, who were shot by 
Madero’s order. 


Henry Ford, presi- 
dent and leading 
stockholder of the 
Ford Motor Company, whose main 
factory is in Detroit, informed the 
public, on the 5th, that the company 
would give to its employees $10,000,- 
000 of its profits in the present year, 
adding each one’s share to the pay 
check, and making the distribution 
semi-monthly. The company had also 
decided, he said, to operate its fac- 
tory continuously with three groups 
of workmen, each on duty for eight 
hours. At present there are two 
groups, each working nine hours. 
The change will permit an addition 
of about 4000 to the number of em- 
ployees in Detroit, which is now 
15,000. As 7000 are working in 
branch factories elsewhere (one is 
in England and another a few 
miles from the city of New York), 
about 26,000 will be affected by 
the company’s plans. There is 
to be a minimum wage of $5 a 
day, instead of the present mini- 
mum of $2.34 for nine hours, and 
this will be paid to all who have 
reached the age of 22, even to the 
floor sweepers. But Mr. Ford ex- 
plains that floor sweepers are speed- 
ily taught to do work of a higher 
class, if they are capable of doing it. 
Ten per cent of the employees are 
men under 22 years of age, or 
women. In these groups, only those 
who are supporting families or rela- 
tives will get the increased wage. 
The company has been remarkably 
prosperous. In the year ending with 
September 20, 1913, its assets in- 


Millions of Profits 
to Employees 






creased from $20,815,785 to $35,033,- 
919, and its surplus from $14,745,- 
095 to $28,024,173. As dividends 
amounting to $10,000,000 were paid, 
the year’s profits were about $37,- 
500,000. Mr. Ford remarked that last 
year he had reduced the price of 
each car (200,000 were manufac- 
tured) by $50, and that this year the 
payments to employees would take 
the place of a similar additional re- 
duction. 

He and Mr. Couzens, the com- 
pany’s treasurer, have given explan- 
atory statements to the press. They 
say the increase is “neither charity 
nor wages,” but profit-sharing and 
“efficiency engineering.” They be- 
lieve that labor does not get its just 
share of earnings and that “social 
justice begins at home.” They want 
to help those from whom they them- 
selves are receiving help; to promote 
the happiness of their employees, 
and “to bring capital and labor to- 
gether on better terms.” Mr. Ford 
does not care to leave a great for- 
tune to his only child, a son who 
holds an office in the company and 
who, the father says, can take care 
of himself. What will be the effect 
upon other companies he does not 
know. “They must fight their own 
battles.” The press has sought the 
opinions of many manufacturers. 
Some show that few corporations 
could afford to follow this example. 
Some say the high minimum wage is 
an economic mistake. Others see “a 
bid for efficiency.” 























































































































































































































































































































To avert a suit for 
dissolution, under 
the Sherman act, 
the New Haven Railroad Company 
has consented to satisfy the demands 
of the Department of Justice. It will 
cancel its lease of the Boston & Al- 
bany road, give up its controlling in- 
terest in the Boston & Maine, dis- 
pose of its trolley lines, and sell 
three steamship properties — the 
Merchants’ & Miners’, the Eastern 
and the Maine Steamship Com- 
panies. Thus it will lose one-third 
of its steam road mileage. It is ex- 
pected that the Boston & Maine will 
be placed in the hands of trustees. 
Plans have not been completed for 
the disposition of the many urban 
or interurban trolley systems which 
the company owns. It paid high 
prices for them, and as a rule they 
are said to be unprofitable. The com- 
pany desired to retain them and the 
Long Island Sound steamships. It 
does retain the latter for the pres- 
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TIME TO COME ACROSS 


The Tariff and Currency trains have passed the crossing, but the cartoonist neglects to inform 
us whether there is not a Trust Regulation express almost due to arrive. 


ent, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may decide that it can- 
not keep them. The new law relating 
to Panama Canal traffic forbids a 
railroad company to own water lines 
that naturally compete with it, but it 
also empowers the Commission to 
ascertain the facts in the case of 
any company and to defer execution 
of the prohibition, if it thinks this 
should be done. The New Haven 
Company has applied to the Com- 
mission for a hearing and a decision 
concerning the lines on Long Island 
Sound. 

The agreement, which dissolves a 
combination controlling railway traf- 
fic in New England, together with 
transportation by water along the 
coast northward from New York, 
was reached at the conclusion of pro- 
longed conferences in Washington 
with Attorney General McReynolds, 
the company being represented by 
Howard Elliott, chairman of its 
board, and President Hadley, of Yale 
University, one of the new directors. 


At the request of Mr. McReynolds, a - 


projected investigation by the Senate 
was deferred, in order that the nego- 
tiations might not be interrupted. 
“The company,” Mr. Elliott says, ‘“‘in- 
tends to conduct its business here- 
after in strict conformity with the 
Sherman act.” He adds that while 


he did not agree fully with the De- 
partment of Justice, he felt that to 
promote a peaceful solution of the 
problem it would be wise to yield and 
to act in harmony with the Attorney 


General. Until the plans are per- 
fected, all improvements will be post- 
péned and the company will practice 
strict economy. Wages in the shops 
have been reduced by 10 per cent., 
and passenger service is soon to be 
restricted. The result of the confer- 
ences is regarded as a victory for 
the policy of President Wilson and 
his. Administration concerning com- 
binations held to be unlawful. 

Just before the agreement. was an- 
nounced, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court annulled the recent order of 
that State’s Public Service Commis- 
sion, allowing the company to issue 
$67,000,000 of convertible bonds to 
meet obligations temporarily covered 
by short-term notes. It is said, how- 
ever, that this decision will not seri- 
ously embarrass the company. An- 
nulmept ends the corporation’s finan- 
cial connection with J. P. Morgan 
and Company. 


Negotiations are 
in progress at 
Washington and at 
Bogota for a settlement of the con- 
troversy concerning the secession 
and independence of the Colombian 
province of Panama. Senor Ancizar, 
an agent of the Colombia Gov- 
ernment, has been in Washington for 
several weeks, and it was reported 
recently that an agreement had al- 
most been reached. During Mr. 
Taft’s term, Colombia earnestly in- 
sisted upon arbitration at The 
Hague. To this our Government 
would not consent, but it made a 
proposition which involved the pay- 


The Controversy 
with Colombia 

















From Punch 


THE THIRD STAGE : 
Three great Liberal measures—Home Rule for Ireland, Welsh disestablishment, and the abolition 


of plural voting—if all goes well, will be 


placed upon the statute books of Great Britain this 


spring without the consent and approval of the House of Lords. 
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ACROSS TH. RIVER FROM CHAOS 


Mexican refugees at Presidio, Texas, who fied to the protection of United States troops after the battle at Ojinaga had raged for two days. Two 
thousand were received on our neutral soil, and sentries were placed on guard to prevent firing from the Mexican side on the disarmed men and 


ment of $10,000,000. This was re- 
jected. 

It is understood that Colombia has 
been induced to abandon the demand 
for arbitration and has made a 
proposition which requires the pay- 
ment of $30,000,000; also, that our 
Government is unwilling to pay so 
much. While no authoritative state- 
ment as to the negotiations has been 
given to the public, it is reported 
that Colombia insists upon an ac- 
knowledgment of wrongdoing on the 
part of our Government at the time 
of the revolution and secession. It is 
pointed out that a treaty covering 
the settlement, if one should be 
reached, would require a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate, and that such a 
vote could not; in all probability, be 
obtained if there should be in the 
treaty any assertion or admission 
that the action of President Roose- 
velt and his Administration at the 
time of the secession was unjust. It 
might be difficult, also, to get in the 
House the majority vote needed for 
an appropriation of the money, if 
$20,000,000 or $30,000,000 should be 
required. 


Revolutionists in 
Hayti began, on 
the 2d, an attack 
upoh the Government of President 
Oreste, who entered upon a term of 
six years in May last. The first up- 


Revolt in Hayti 


helpless women and children. 


rising was at Thomazeau, twenty-five 
miles from the capital. Six hours 
after the flag of revolt had been 
raised there, Oreste’s troops cap- 
tured the leader and twenty of his 
associates, tried them by drumhead 
court martial and put them to death. 
At first it was asserted that the lead- 
er was General Cyriaque Celestin, 
for half a century prominent in 
Hayti, and Minister of War under 
President Nord Alexis, but it now 
appears that the revolutionists’ com- 
mander was General Tiresias Celes- 
tin. 

His death did not end the revolt. 
In the north several towns have 
been taken by the rebels, who are 
now led by Davilmar Theodore, a 
Senator and a coffee planter. The 
Governor of the northern provinces 
sought refuge from the revolution- 
ists in the United States Consulate 
at Cape Haytien. 


The dominance of 
the military over 
the civil in Ger- 
many has been upheld by the deci- 
sions in the Zabern cases. Baron von 
Forstner, the young lieutenant who 
was last month sentenced by a court 
martial to forty-three days’ impris- 
onment for sabering a lame shoe- 
maker, has been cleared thru a re- 
versal of the decision by the Court 
of Appeals of the Strassburg Army 


The Sabers 
of Zabern 


Corps. The court held that this was 
an act of “putative self defense” on 
the part of the noble lieutenant, altho 
the cripple was at the time held by 
soldiers on either side. The fact that 
a pocket knife was found in the 
pocket of the shoemaker was regard- 
ed as further evidence that he was 
a dangerous character. . 

Colonel von Reuter and Lieutenant 
Schad were also cleared by the court 
martial called to try them on the 
charge of making illegal arrests, 
wilful assault and disturbance of the 
peace. They had seized twenty-eight 
citizens of Zabern without warrant 
and imprisoned them all night in the 
coal cellar of the barracks. Among 
those arrested were people of promi- 
nence and public officials who had 
not intended any insult to the sol- 
diery. But the court held that the 
decree issued by the King of Prussia 
in 1820 and authorizing the military 
to intervene to suppress disorder 
without. waiting for a request from 
the civil authorities, was still valid 
and applied to Alsace. 

The “disorder” in Zabern held to 
justify these wholesale arrests was 
chiefly that the school children 
laughed at the officers as they went 
by and the men stood around with 
their hands in their pockets. Colonel 
von Reuter declared that the people 
must quit laughing or be shot and 
he backed up his threat by having 
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machine guns brought out into the 
streets. One of the witnesses was a 
schoolboy who testified that Colonel 
von Reuter had called him a rascal. 
The Colonel on hearing this rose and 
solemnly addrest the court: “The 
fellow past me without taking off his 
cap. It is not thus that one passes 
a Prussian colonel.” 

Lieutenant Schad arrested the 
teller of a bank because he thought 
he detected a smile or grimace on 
his countenance as he transacted 
business with him. The lieutenant is 
only nineteen and according to testi- 
mony was tipsy at the time. In justi- 
fication of his arrest of the public 
prosecutor and judges he testified: 

The public prosecutor was particular- 
ly provocative. One of the judges said 
to me: “I will take no orders from you.” 
Naturally I arrested him. I had every 
man whom I suspected of laughing at 
us arrested. As they were too cowardly 
to do it to our faces we had to be guided 
by presumption. We were obliged to 
break into some houses to catch the de- 
linquents. 

Apparently the court believed 
Lieutenant Schad was right in as- 
suming that the citizens arrested in 
their homes would have laughed at 
him if they had dared. 

The Crown Prince, who sent a tele- 
gram of congratulation to Colonel 
von Reuter at Zabern, has been re- 
called from the colonelcy of the Dan- 
zig regiment, known as “the Death’s 
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Cesare in the New York Sun 


DON’T LAUGH AT ME 
The dignity of the German Army must be pre- 


served, but unfortunately the whole earth cannot 
be sabered or manhandled if it persists in smiling. 
Head Hussars,” and assigned to staff 
duty in Berlin. The connection be- 
tween these two things is disputed, 
but it is well known that the Crown 
Prince has repeatedly incurred the 
displeasure of the Kaiser thru his 
open. espousal of the military party 
against the parliamentarian when- 
ever such conflicts arise. 


. The Union of South 
South African 4 frica has suffered 
Railroad Strike 5, the last six 
months from a series of industrial 
disturbances from which no relief 
is yet in sight. Last Fourth of July 
Johannesburg was in a state of an- 
archy from the strike of the miners 
and the imperial troops had to be 
called upon to aid the police in the 
restoration of order. The outbreak 
was thus quelled but the questions 
in dispute were not settled and the 
armed conflict between the strikers 
and the authorities left a heritage of 
animosity likely to embitter any 
similar controversy in the future. 

Then came the revolt of the Hin- 
dus and Mohammedans in Natal 
against the head tax and restrictions 
imposed by the Government. At the 
instigation of their leader, Gandhi, 
the Indians adopted a policy of pass- 
ive resistance and collective disre- 
gard of the objectionable regulations, 
but there were some cases of vio- 
lence by the strikers and wholesale 
arrests by the Government. 

The commission of investigation 
on the Indian question appointed in 
December consists of one judge, Sir 
William Solomon, and two barristers, 
Mr. Esselen and Lieutenant Colonel 
Wylie. Mr. Gandhi objects to the 
commission on the ground that the 
two latter have an anti-Asiatic bias. 

Now another strike is on which is 
already assuming a _ revolutionary 
form. A strike of all the employees of 
the South African State Railway, in- 
cluding the clerical force, was called 
for seven o’clock in the morning of 
January 8 and was generally re- 
sponded to in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. The Govern- 
ment, realizing that the bloodshed of 
last summer was due to its delay, 
determined this time to take ener- 
getic measures at the outset. The 
police immediately took charge of the 
stations, reserves were called out and 
an embargo placed on arms and am- 
munition. Even the rifles of the 
cadets in the Government schools 
were called in. The leaders of the 
unions and labor party were arrested 
on charge of sedition. In retaliation 
for this the Johannesburg Trades 
Federation threatened to declare a 
general strike. Dynamite was at 
once brought into use and three at- 
tempts were made in one day to blow 
up passenger trains. In one case the 
explosion blew off the front wheels 
of the pilot engine. 

Committees of public safety and 
volunteer patrols have been organ- 
ized by the citizens of Johannesburg. 
All saloons have been closed. Pretoria 
was put under martial law on Sun- 
day. There is food enough in Jo- 
hannesburg to last only a week or 
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LI YUAN-HUNG 
Vice-President of the republic of China, who is 
said to have urged President Yuan Shih-kai to 

the dissolution of the Chinese Parliament. 


ten days and if the city is cut off 
much longer from supplies the na- 
tives in the mines will be starving 
and desperate. 

Simultaneously with the railroad 
strike occurred an outbreak of na- 
tives in the diamond mines of Jagers- 
fontein on account of the death of 
a Basuto from a kick by a white 
man. The natives drove the whites 
into a tunnel and kept them there 
until they were rescued by an armed 
white force of five hundred men. In 
this conflict seven natives were killed 
and thirty-six wounded. 


: . Since the coup 
Chinese Parlia- detat of last 
ment Dissolved November, when 

President Yuan Shih-kai expelled 
from parliament the opposition ma- 
jority, he has had things very much 
his own way. The southern rebellion 
had been crushed out and Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, provisional president of the 
republic, had fled with other leaders 
to Japan. The hope of the opposi- 
tion was in the Vice-President, Li 
Yuan-hung, who had been himself 
a friend of Dr. Sun’s and a member 
of the Kuo-ming-tong or Nationalist 
party, which the President had driv- 
en out of parliament. Li was, indeed, 
reported at that time to have pro- 
tested against this high-handed in- 
terference with popular government, 
but if that was his attitude, it ap- 
pears he has been won over by Yuan 
Shih-kai, for a proclamation of the 
President issued on December 19 
represents him as favoring the abo- 
lition of parliament and - together 
with the civil and military governors 
of the provinces petitioning to that 
effect, on the ground that “the Chi- 
nese parliament enacted no impor- 
tant law in the seven months of its 
existence and will not do so if it be 
permitted to continue for a hundred 
years.” A proclamation dissolving 
parliament was issued January 11. 
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As a substitute for the parliament 
an Administrative Council, consist- 
ing of seventy-one members, ap- 
pointed by the President and provin- 
cial governors, meets in the palace 
where reside President Yuan and 
Vice-President Li. It is a curious 
illustration of the popularity of 
American ideas in China that even 
this measure is defended by the cita- 
tion of American precedent. “The 
Administrative Council now con- 
vened in Peking is similar to the 
convention formed by the thirteen 
states which assisted George Wash- 
ington in the revision of the 
American Constitution.” In order to 
attend to his new duties at Peking 
General Li has resigned his office as 
Tu-tu or military governor of the 
province of Hu-peh. 

It was at first reported that Vice- 
President Li Yuan-hung was sup- 
porting the movement to make Con- 
fucianism the state religion of China, 
but in a recent interview with an 
American missionary he denied that 
such was the intention of the Gov- 
ernment. The movement is strongly 
opposed by the Young Chinese on 
the ground that a state religion of 
any kind is incompatible with re- 
publican principles and that to make 
Confucianism obligatory on all offi- 
cials would do an injustice to the 
Mohammedans as well as the Chris- 
tians of China. 

President Yuan is using his un- 
limited power to crush all opposition 
in the republic by disbanding troops 


in the south and concentrating con- 
trol at Peking, by wholesale execu- 
tions of prominent persons suspected 
of disloyalty to himself and by sup- 
pressing secret societies of a radical 
tendency. He has even ordered the 
dissolution of the Chinese woman 
suffrage society organized by Miss 
Chen Pei-chen, because of its demo- 
cratic ideals. 

The railroad from Peking to the 
sea has been guarded since the out- 
break of the revolution by foreign 
troops, as China was compelled to 
grant this privilege after the Boxer 
massacres. The Russian Government 
has proposed to the other powers to 
withdraw the international contin- 
gents and the United States and 
Germany are expected to fall in with 
the suggestion. Doubtless England, 
Japan and France would follow suit, 
much to the gratification of the Chi- 
nese Government, which regards the 
presence of the foreign troops as a 
reflection upon its ability to main- 
tain order. 

It becomes increasingly evident 
that Russia’s ambitions will not be 
satisfied with the control of Outer 
Mongolia but that she has designs 
on Inner Mongolia as well. In order 
to checkmate these designs the Chi- 
nese Government proposes to declare 
Kalgan and four other towns beyond 
the Great Wall open as treaty ports 
with the hope that other powers 
will then have sufficient intérest in 
Mongolia to keep the Russians from 
monopolizing it. 
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CARRYING THE THEOLOGICAL WAR INTO AFRICA 
The Bishop of Mombasa, who is here shown with some of his converts, has raised a storm of 
ecclesiastical controversy because he and the Bishop of Uganda admitted the Presbyterian mis- 


sionaries to communion at Kikuyu. The Bishop of Zanzibar has demanded that the two bishops be’ 


reprimanded and Lord Halifax fears that his action may be “the occasion of a schism which will 


rend the Church of England in two.” The 


Kikuyu controversy was commented on in The Independ- 


ent last week 


The question of 
the religious con- 
trol of the public 
schools which has been causing so 
much trouble in France and England 
is now the center of disturbance in 
Belgium, where both the Liberal and 
Socialist parties are fighting the 
Government education bill by mass 
meetings and other popular demon- 
stration. The aim of the Government 
is a laudable one and some sort of 
school reform is obviously needed. In 
1911 the percentage of young men 
called to military service who could 
neither read nor write was 7.74, and 
altho this is less than half the illit- 
eracy reported in 1890, it is dis- 
gracefully high for such an enter- 
prising country as Belgium. Each 
commune is now required to estab- 
lish or to adopt an elementary school 
which is entitled to a state grant. 
The Catholics, however, complain 
that their schools are discriminated 
against in that they receive little or 
no state aid. 

Two years ago Premier Schoolaert 
endeavored to solve the problem by 
giving school tickets or scholarships 
to each child with the privilege of 
using them in any school chosen by 
the parents. This project, however, 
failed to satisfy either the conserva- 
tive or liberal side and so M. Schol- 
laert went out of office. His succes- 
sor, M. de Brocqueville, coming into 
power with an increased tho still 
slender majority, has proposed a new 
solution, namely, that of extending 
state grants to all schools of certain 
standards on the same terms, wheth- 
er taught by lay teachers or mem- 
bers of a religious congregation. In- 
struction will be made free and com- 
pulsory for all children to the age of 
fourteen, and medical inspection pro- 
vided for all schools. The state will 
relieve the communes of _ three- 
fourths of the increased expenditure 
required by these reforms. The state 
grants amount to $120 a year for 
each class conducted by a male teach- 
ed and $100 for each class conducted 
by a female teacher. 

The Liberals and Socialists oppose 
the education bill on the ground that 
it is unconstitutional to appropriate 
government money for denomina- 
tional purposes and that the Catholic 
schools teach that it is wrong to vote 
for either Socialist or Liberal candi- 
dates. They are trying to get an 
amendment to the bill prohibiting 
any instructor in state-subsidized 
schools from attacking the political, 
philosophical or religious convictions 
of the families of the pupils and re- 
quiring the instructor to inculcate 
tolerance and mutual respect for the 
opinions of others. The Catholics are 
strongly opposed to this amendment. 


The Belgian 
School Question 
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HOW SHALL THE SHERMAN LAW BE AMENDED? 


HE Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, as au- 
thoritatively con- 


strued by the Supreme 


BY GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


entered on the consent of 
the parties, are effective 
and enforceable, is illus- 
trated by the recent action 





Court, condemns as illegal 
and criminal all contracts, 
combinations or conspira- 
cies which by reason of the 
intent of the parties to 
them, or the inherent na- 
ture of their contemplated 
acts, prejudice the public 
interest by unduly restrict- 
ing competition, or unduly 
obstructing the course of 
trade and commerce among 
the states or with foreign 
countries. 

In the enforcement of 
this law, and under the 
comprehensive grant to the 
Federal courts of equity of 
power “to prevent and re- 
strain violations of the act,” 
the court may break thru 
all artificial barriers of cor- 
porate organization, mer- 
ger, consolidation or stock 
holding under state author- 
ity. Acts innocent in them- 
selves, when used to effect 
the prohibited purpose, 
may become evidence of un- 
lawful intent, and be taint- 
ed with the same illegality, 
and such relief may be 








of the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Alabama in 
imposing heavy fines upon 
a number of defendants for 
contempt of court in vio- 
lating such a decree, en- 
tered in a suit brought by 
the government against 
the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. 
Moreover, the _ statute 
punishes, by fine and im- 
prisonment, as crimes, the 
doing of the acts which it 
forbids; and while for some 
time juries would not con- 
vict individuals for acts 
which, while illegal, had 
been done during a period 
of general uncertainty as to 
the meaning of the law, 
yet, since the fuller discus- 
sion and the settled con- 
struction in the later de- 
cisions of the Supreme 
Court, a different attitude 
is noticeable, and successive 
convictions have been had 
of individuals found guilty 
of intentional violation of 
the now well recognized 
prohibitions of the act. 








awarded as will result in 
terminating the illegal con- 
dition found to exist and effec- 
tually preventing its recurrence. So 
the courts have compelled the dis- 
solution of associations of competing 
railroad companies which controlled 
interstate rates; associations of sub- 
stantially all competitors in manufac- 
turing and dealing in certain prod- 
ucts in a given territory; holding 
corporations formed to acquire and 
hold the capital stocks of competing 
railroad companies, or the stocks of 
corporations engaged in different 
phases of the business of producing 
and marketing commodities in such 
manner as in effect to monopolize and 
control such business. Where one 
railroad company has, by means of 
the ownership of a large amount of 
the stock of a competing line, ac- 
quired the control of that line, it 
may be required to get rid of the 
stock so held, in some way other than 
by distributing it pro rata among its 
own stofékholders, if such course is 
by the/ court deemed necessary in 
order effectually to remove any possi- 
bility of continuing or renewing the 
objectionable control. 

The fact that the properties of 
competing corporations whose stocks 
were first acquired have been con- 
veyed to the dominating corporation, 
and ‘that by reason of conveyances, 
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leases, physical occupation and 
blending of business, a restoration 
of the original status has become 
impossible, will not prevent the 
court from compelling a disintegra- 
tion which will effectually destroy 
the monopoly, and create bona fide 
competitive conditions. “While the 
law may not be able to enforce 
competition, it can reach combina- 
tions which render competition im- 
practicable.” So where competition 
between separate corporations has 
been prevented thru common officers, 
common directors, common sales or 
purchasing agencies, and common 
factories or offices, the court may 
prohibit the creation or continuance 
of such relations, and may, as was 
done in the cases of the Tobacco and 
Powder Trusts, enjoin individuals 
for a time from increasing their 
stock holdings, or restrict their pow- 
er to vote. Justice Brewer in a fa- 
mous opinion once wrote that the 
powers of a court of equity are 
equal to any emergency, and an ex- 
amination of the decrees rendered 
during the past few years by the 
Federal courts in suits in equity un- 
der the Sherman act tends to con- 
firm this dictum. 

That the continuing injunctions 
contained ii these decrees, even when 


Perhaps as a result, cer- 

tainly since the more vig- 
orous enforcement of this statute, 
the process of concentration of con- 
trol in railroads and industrials has 
absolutely ceased. No great monopo- 
listic combination such as_ those 
which called forth this legislation— 
the Standard Oil, the American To- 
bacco, the DuPont Powder, the Amer- 
ican Sugar, and similar combina- 
tions—has been formed during the 
last five years; no pooling associa- 
tions, since the prosecution of the 
wire pools, the Imperial Window 
Glass Combination and the so-called 
Bathtub trust; and it is safe to 
say that no manufacturer, indi- 
vidual or corporation, would to-day 
engage in such practices to destroy 
competitors, as those which resulted 
in the conviction in February last 
and the imposition of prison sen- 
tences upon the officers of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

In a word, the statute has been 
found adequate to meet the evil 
against which it was directed. A lit- 
eral construction which would have 
reduced it to an absurdity was re- 
jected, and by reading its sweeping 
provisions “in the light of reason,” 
the act was made in effect, what its 
title purported it to be, namely, “An 
Act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and mo- 
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nopolies.” Yet, at this stage of its 
accomplishment, a somewhat insist- 
ent cry has arisen for the amendment 
of the law, in order that its provi- 
sions may be made “more stringent,” 
and we are informed that a number 
of illustrious legislators have pre- 
pared and are introducing in Con- 
gress bills to make the act “really 
effective.” 
THE REASONABLENESS OF THE “RULE 
OF REASON” 
SPECIALLY has there been a 
great outcry from the unin- 
formed, against ‘the “rule of rea- 
son.” What is the rule of reason? 
Simply this: In the construction 
of the statute, two schools of 
interpretation arose. One gave to 
the words of the act a _ literal 
meaning, holding that every contract, 
etc., which directly or indirectly af- 
fected competition, was a contract, 
etc., in restraint of trade, and there- 
fore, prohibited. The other school 
maintained that the act must be 
given a reasonable construction, so 
as not to interfere with the normal 
contracts and relations of business 
life, but that it should reach only 
those which operated to the preju- 
dice of the public by unduly ob- 
structing the course of interstate 
trade and commerce. 
As the Circuit Court said in the 
Powder Trust case: 


From early times it has been a rule 
of the courts not to construe a legisla- 
tive act in a literal manner, where it is 
clear that by such construction the 
legislative purpose would be defeated. 
... + It is undoubtedly the policy of 
the statute that competitive conditions 
in interstate trade should be main- 
tained wherever their abolition would 
tend to suppress or diminish such trade. 
But this being true does not read into 
the statute a denunciation of all agree- 
ments that may restrain competition 
without regard to their purpose or di- 
rect effect to restrain “trade or com- 
merce among the states.” 


It was only by the application of 
“the rule of reason,” that is, by read- 
ing the statute as reasonable, intelli- 
gent men, in the light of the mischief 
it was designed to remedy, and the 
effect which would result from a dif- 
ferent construction, that the act was 
rescued from the absurd effect which 
would have followed the adoption of 
the construction that some judges 
had put upon it, and made an effect- 
ive instrument to accomplish the 
great purposes of its enactment. 
Otherwise, every agreement by way 
of partnership or incorporation, and 
every codperative undertaking of 
whatever name—probably every la- 
bor union, or federation of unions— 
would have come under the ban of 
this act, which would then have be- 
come, to quote Justice Holmes, not a 
regulation of commerce, but an at- 


tempt to reconstruct society—‘“the 
universal disintegration of society 
into single men, each at war with all 
the rest, or even the prevention of 
all further combinations for a com- 
mon end.” 


ARE THE DECISIONS INEFFECTIVE? 


FURTHER complaint has been 

made that the dissolutions of 
combinations ordered in the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco trust Gases left the 
stockholders of those aggregations in 
possession of all the property they 
had accumulated by monopolistic 
methods, and, moreover, that the de- 
crees had not resulted in. reducing the 
prices to the public of the commodity 
dealt in. 

No provision is found in the stat- 
ute for confiscating the property of 
those found guilty of illegally re- 
straining interstate trade and com- 
merce, or attempting to monopolize 
it. Where individual defendants are 
prosecuted criminally and found 
guilty of violations of the act, they 
may be fined or imprisoned, or both. 
But the fine is limited to five thou- 
sand dollars; and while a private 
party injured in his business or 
property by any person or corpora- 
tion by reason of anything forbidden 
by the act may recover under the sev- 
enth section threefold the damages 
sustained by him, no such right is 
given the government. 

As to the effect on price, it must 
be remembered that the combinations 
controlling the prices of oil, tobacco, 
powder, sugar and the like have been 
the growth of years, and altho sep- 
arated into smaller units, and forbid- 
den to continue relations which would 
prevent competition, yet there is no 
power in the government to compel 
them to compete with each other, and 
experience would naturally restrain 
them, for a time, at least, from enter- 
ing upon price cutting contests. This 
may be a not unmixed evil, for price- 
cutting contests in the past have gen- 
erally paved the way to monopoly, 
and a low price is not a sure indica- 
tion of general prosperity. 

During the debates in Congress 
when the Sherman bill was pending, 
Senator Edmunds pointed out that 
altho for the time being the Sugar 
Trust had perhaps reduced the price 
of sugar, and the Oil Trust certainly 
had reduced the price of oil immense- 
ly, that that did not alter the wrong 
principle of any trust. He argued that 
Congress should do all in its power 
to repress and break up and destroy 
forever monopolies of the character 
of the Oil and Sugar Trusts, “because 
in the long run, however seductive 
they may appear in lowering prices 
for the time being, all human experi- 
ence and all human philosophy have 
proved that they are destructive of 





the public welfare, and come to be 
tyrannies, grinding tyrannies.” It is 
quite obvious from reading these de- 
bates, that in passing the Sherman 
Act, Congress was not primarily con- 
cerned with the reduction of prices. 
It had a deeper purpose. It was strik- 
ing. at the existence of a power over 
industry which was regarded as in- 
compatible with republican institu- 
tions. Whether prices of oil, tobacco, 
sugar or what not are reduced by the 
breaking up of monopolistic condi- 
tions, is not the criterion of success- 
ful enforcement of the Anti-Trust 
Law. 

Again, it is said that by limit- 
ing the prohibition of the act to un- 
due restraints on trade and com- 
merce, the court has introduced into 
the statute an element of uncertainty 
that subjects merchants and, others 
to punishment for acts which depend 
for their illegality upon the varying 
considerations of different judges. 
But unless the literal interpretation 
referred to, with all of its absurd and 
demoralizing consequences, be adopt- 
ed, some tribunal—the judges in 
equity cases, the jury in suits at law 
—must determine whether or not 
given acts, contracts, etc., operate in 
restraint of interstate commerce, or 
constitute an attempt to monopolize. 
Such problems have been solved by 
the judiciary from time immemorial. 

As the Chief Justice suggested in 
the Standard Oil case, 

Take, for instance, the familiar cases 
where the judiciary is called upon to de- 
termine whether a particular act or acts 
are within a given prohibition, depend- 
ing upon wrongful intent. Take ques- 
tions of fraud. Consider the power that 
must be exercized in every case where 
the courts are called upon to determine 
whether particular acts are invali 
which are, absolutely speaking, in an 
of themselves valid, but which are as- 


serted to be invalid because of their di- 
rect effect upon interstate commerce. 


THE FAULTS OF THE SEVEN SISTERS 


O far as the Sherman law itself 

is concerned, nothing would seem 
to be more unwise than now to at- 
tempt to amend an act that for twen- 
ty years has run the gamut of the 
courts, and has finally received an au- 
thoritative construction in the high- 
est tribunal, which makes it adequate 
to reach by civil and criminal process 
every one of the evils against which 
it was directed. To tinker with that 
law would start anew a decade or 
more of uncertainty and litigation 
over the meaning and effect of the 
amending act. 

Certain lines of supplemental leg- 
islation have been suggested. First 
by the enactment of provisions 
similar to those contained in the bills 
which were rushed thru the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey after the last 
Presidential election, and before the 
inauguration—apparently to remove 
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the criticism that during his term as 
governor of that state, Mr. Wilson 
had done nothing to cope with mo- 
nopoly in that state, where most of 
the great monopolistic corporations 
are incorporated. These bills are col- 
loquially known as the “Seven Sis- 
ters.” One of them makes it a crime 
te use or control a corporation “di- 
rectly or indirectly in restraint of 
trade, or in acquiring a monopoly.” 
Another makes unlawful a combina- 
tion or agreement between two or 
more persons or corporations “To fix 
any standard or figure, whereby its 
price to the public or consumer shall 
in any manner be controlled, any arti- 
cle, or commodity of merchandise, 
produce or commerce intended for 
sale, use or consumption in this state 
or elsewhere”; or “To make any 
agreement by which they directly or 
indirectly preclude a free and un- 
restricted competition among them- 
selves, or any purchasers or con- 
sumers, in the sale or transportation 
of any article. . either by pool- 
ing, withholding from the market or 
selling at a fixed price, or in any 
other manner by which the price 
might be affected.” Such laws as 
these abolish any rule of reason, and 
so far from removing restraints upon 
the free course of trade and com- 
merce among men, if enforced, they 
would effectually destroy the possi- 
bility of commercial intercourse, and, 
in Justice Holmes’s picturesque 
phrase, “would make eternal the bel- 
lum omnium contra omnes and disin- 
tegrate society so far as it can into 
individual atoms.” It can hardly be 
deemed possible that even under the 
most drastic caucus rule any such 
provisions as these should find their 
way onto the federal statute book. 
Next, it has been recommended by 
eminent authority that the statute 
should be supplemented by an enu- 
meration of the particular acts which 


would constitute offenses under it, to 
the end, as the advocates of this class 
of amendment say, that all men may 
know precisely what is forbidden by 
the Act. But the difficulty with that 
proposition is that the Act deals with 
results, and not with methods. Acts 
entirely innocent in themselves, un- 
der certain conditions may become, 
and in several of the cases which have 
been decided in the Supreme Court 
have been held to be steps to the ac- 
complishment of the unlawful pur- 
pose condemned by the law; as where, 
for example, purchases or leases of 
properties, each one in itself entirely 
innocent, being repeated to a degree 
and under conditions disclosing an 
intent to destroy competition and mo- 
nopolize business, are held to be evi- 
dence of intent to attain an unlawful 
end. No statute has undertaken to 
define what constitutes fraud. Yet 
none the less does every intelligent 
person understand when his conduct 
is actuated by fraudulent intent. The 
methods adopted to circumvent the 
statute are infinite in variety. Any 
enumeration would be incomplete; 
any partial enumeration would be 
apt, like the New Jersey acts, to con- 
demn as unlawful things natural and 
innocent in themselves, and which 
should be made unlawful only when 
used as methods to accomplish an un- 
lawful purpose. 


A CHANGE TO HELP INJURED PARTIES 


NE proposed amendment, in my 

opinion, is desirable; namely, 
that where, in a suit brought by the 
government, defendants have been 
adjudged to be in unlawful combina- 
tion, that finding shall be conclusive 
in any action brought by private par- 
ties against the combination to re- 
cover damages suffered because of it. 
It is entirely reasonable that every 
citizen should be entitled, so far as 
that conclusion goes, to the judgment 


recovered in favor of the United 
States. 

Finally, it is proposed to create a 
commission modeled on the lines of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which shall exercize adminis- 
trative control over this subject. The 
desirability of such commission de- 
pends entirely upon what powers are 
proposed to be given to it. I have 
always thought that there should be 
some administrative tribunal charged 
with the duty of passing upon any 
plan for the disintegration of com- 
binations adjudged to be in violation 
of the act; and that the law officers 
of the government and the courts 
should be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of passing upon the economic 
questions involved in such problems. 
It is reasonable, too, that such a com- 
mission should be empowered to scru- 
tinize proposed contracts, consolida- 
tions or mergers for the purpose of 
determining whether or not they are 
prima facie legal, and that no crimi- 
nal prosecution should go against the 
parties thereto where the commis- 
sion is unable to find legal objection 
to them, without, however, estopping 
the government from proceeding civ- 
illy to enjoin or dissolve in case ex- 
perience shall tend to contradict the 
first impression of the commission. 

The whole subject involved is 
fraught with great danger, and calls 
for the exercize of high statesman- 
ship. On the one hand the demon- 
strated evil of concentrated control 
over vast industries demands the con- 
tinued application of the prohibitions 
of the Sherman law; and on the other 
hand, the impossibility of conducting 
ordinary business affairs with the 
perpetual interference of govern- 
ment, suggests the need of so fram- 
ing legislation as not to punish the 
innocent many because of the mis- 
deeds of the wicked few. 

New York City 


OJIBWAY GIRL’S LOVE-SONG 


BY BLANCHE ADELINE WATSON | 
(SUGGESTED BY A PASSAGE IN “THE SILENT PLACES” ) 


Jibiwanisi has looked into my heart; 


He has looked into my heart, and it is still! 
He has stood upon the threshold of my heart; 
He has looked into my heart, and it is still! 


He has stood within the doorway of my heart; 
He has cast his image far upon my soul; 

And I look, and ’neath the trees, the shadows part; 
And the light is, where the magic mists unroll. 


Jibiwanisi, my heart is full of thee! 


Thou hast shut out all the world but only thee! 
And the frozen snow, it melts; the rivers glide; 
O, the snow it melts from off the tall fir tree. 


Let me see thee break the trail across the snow, 


See thy hand caress the dogs that lick thy feet, 
Hear thy merry laugh that makes life overflow 
Catch the light in eyes mine may not meet. 


O my lord, but let me live and toil for thee; 
Let me know thee in thy strength and in thy pride; 
' Let me tend thee in thine hour of direst need, 
So my heart be full, be glad, be satisfied. 


But depart, O Jibiwanisi, away ?— 

So I lift mine eyes and see not thee, not thee! 
Then the ice upon my heart is ever bound; 

And it melts no more from off the sunless tree. 


THE PLAYS THAT COUNT 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “FAMOUS ACTOR-FAMILIES IN AMERICA,” “HENRIK IBSEN, THE MAN AND HIS PLAYS,” . 


THEATRICAL season is 
Ax: quite as bad as it is 

painted. Tho the criticisms 
lodged against its general tendencies 
may be entirely just, there are, nev- 
ertheless, individual plays for which 
the theater-going public may be pro- 
foundly thankful—plays that appeal 
to our sense of beauty, that fill us 
with a refreshing enjoyment of un- 
expected humor, that contain in 
themselves decided marks of literary 
value. If these plays prove to be only 
artistic successes—which means that 
they are not making money at the box 
office—that should not discredit 
them. With the close of 1913, the 
theatrical season thruout the country 
shows disastrous results. Traveling 
companies are closing up and some 
of the best plays are struggling for 
an existence. Somewhere there is a 
cause for all this. The public is call- 
ing for something better all the time. 
And when the call is answered that 
public suddenly disappears. 

In New York, the theater-going 
public is disseminated over a wide 
amusement area. At times it concen- 
trates on particular plays, and such 
dramas as “Peg o’ My Heart” and 
“Within the Law” abide with us over 
a year. At other timés it feels a cer- 
tain loyalty to the actor, as in the 
cease of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son, and the result is that actor 
might have remained an interminable 
time had other engagements not de- 
manded him elsewhere. But as a gen- 
eral rule, no matter how large the 
theater-going public is, the plays that 
count are subjected to too long runs. 
The manager never plans to alternate 
his bill; he squeezes dry the play he 
has in hand and throws his company 
away. He may have full houses for 
a month, and then play to empty 
seats: on his ledgers he calls the ven- 
ture a failure. That is not the case. 
I have come to the conclusion that 
some of our best contemporary dram- 
as have failed because too much was 
expected of them in their earning 
capacity; when for their existence 
they really needed the invigorating 
atmosphere of repertory. ‘“Ruther- 
ford & Sons” was no “one hundred 
consecutive nights” play; it needed 
constant refreshing by alternate per- 
formance with some contrasting play. 
“Kindling” was never built for a 
“run,” yet it was driven from 
Broadway because it was expected 
to earn an amount beyond its ap- 
pealing power. A_ perspicacious 
manager some day will wake up to 
the fact that the public’s cry for 


“THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST” 


better plays does not mean that 
when the better play arrives it will 
be supported for one hundred nights. 

No more refreshing comedy has 
been given us for a long time than 
G. A. Birmingham’s “General John 
Regan,” with its spontaneous Irish 
fun and expansive Irish imagination. 














MARGUERITE CLARKE AS PRUNELLA 


Yet on its opening night, in spite of 
its delightful characterization and its 
quaint conceit, it displayed none of 
those popular elements which would 
mark it for a long run. There was 
little external “go” about it; it was 
an acute study of temperament. Bal- 
lymoy, a sleepy Irish town filled with 
village types, is visited by an ener- 
getic American who determines to 
wake the people up; so he invents an 
imaginary General John Regan for 
this purpose. The General was a na- 
tive of Ballymoy, he says. None of 
the inhabitants have heard of him: 
the innkeeper, the editor, the major 
are at a loss to explain why a statue 
has never been erected to the Gener- 


al’s memory and in honor of the Gen- 
eral’s exploits. But Dr. O’Grady is 
equal to the occasion. He tells the 
American all he wants to know and 
more besides; he invents reminis- 
cences, local points of interest, and 
sets afoot the erection of a statue to 
the General. The lie grows by what it 
feeds on; it involves all the villagers; 
it even entangles within its meshes 
the Lord Lieutenant, who is asked to 
the unveiling. And, to the joy of the 
American, it wakes up Ballymoy. 
This is the gist of “General John 
Regan”—a typical repertory play, to 
my mind, one whose freshness de- 
pends upon nurturing rather than on 
exploiting. Fifty performances would 
about exhaust its season’s usefulness. 
But the expense of the theater, of 
the scenery, of the salary of Arnold 
Daly, who plays the Doctor with 
much spirit, prohibits such a modest 
claim on popular attention. 

The public would have to be far 
differently constituted to support 
Granville Barker and Laurence 
Housman’s “Prunella” for a long 
run. Yet when it was first given in 
New York, it burst upon us in all its: 
delicacy of color and of imagination 
as something exceptional, something 
strengthening to the soul. No more 
enchanting pictures have been seen 
here for many years. It should not be 
squeezed dry to return to us no other 
season; it is a hothouse plant, to be 
exhibited again and again, but to be 
protected in its strength. A mixture 
of prose and poetry in its construc- 
tion and thought, it tells over the 
old story of Pierrot and Pierrette; it 
is a garden romance of love and dis- 
illusionment, where gaiety shades 
away into sadness, where years add 
to experience and show the garden 
in decay, where revelry passes from 
brightness into hollowness. Pierrot 
woos Prunella, the little protected! 
maid, away from her home nest; he: 
makes her taste of love and out into: 
the world they go together. Then, 
thru life’s misunderstandings they: 
are separated, and in the long search: 
for his Pierrette, Pierrot finds him-- 
self back again in the garden, older 
and wiser. There, under the moon- 
light, the two are rejoined in riper 
love. It is an idyll of young life, this 
fancy “Prunella,” this worth while: 
play. Marguerite Clark was an ex- 
ternal Pierrette, and failed to under-- 
stand the deeper secrets of the heart; 
Ernest Glendinning, as Pierrot, was 
sincere in his efforts tho unyielding: 
in grace. As to the poetry of “Pru- 
nella” we cannot blame the Americam 
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actor if he failed to touch the music, 
for he is given no training. But, on 
the whole, “Prunella,” in the jewel 
box of The Little Theater, was an 
exquisite posy. Subjected to the glare 
of popularity, its colors soon would 


paper headlines are being trans- 
muted into something of dramatic 
value. It makes no special demand 
on any special mind. It is simply ad- 
venturous. and its fictional energy is 
exhaustless. ’ 


fade. I am sure Mr. Ames, to whom Y The combination of J. M. Barrie 


New York should be increasingly 
grateful for his efforts, expects. no 
more drawing power than what 
“Prunella” has already shown. It is 
a repertory play, one that gains in 
value thru the eare with which it is 
handled. It is a fantasy to be given 
at rare moments. 

It can be readily understood, on 
the. other hand, why George Cohan, 
our most versatile American play- 
wright, would be justified in counting 
on the “Seven Keys to Baldpate” for 
a long run. A play with a certain mo- 
mentum invariably rushes into pop- 
ular favor; it does not question taste, 
it holds interest. Besides which in its 
dialog it utilizes certain pertinent 
topics.of familiar interest in news- 
paper columns, giving them mystery 
as well as farce value. One William 
Hallowell Magee makes a wager with 
the owner of Baldpate Inn—closed 
for the season—that he can go to the 
lonely place, and inside of twenty- 
four hours write such a thrilling 
story as he is accustomed to write in 
his professional capacity of novelist. 
So the owner gives him what is sup- 
posed to be the one and only key to 
Baldpate. Instead of which there are 
six other keys, and when Magee finds 
himself ensconced in the lonely place, 
he also finds himself in a den of in- 
iquity, where a grafter, a railroad 
president of shady repute,°a hermit, 
an adventuress, a few murderers and 
a delectable woman reporter congre- 
gate on nefarious and other business. 
The play has to do with their adven- 
tures. Mr. Cohan shows his clever- 
ness by fooling his audience in a 
most whimsical manner; unsolvable 


situations are solved by the very ' 
hoax he plays upon them. It seems as | 


tho every exciting adventure that 
happens at Baldpate is concocted in 
the effort on the part of the owner 
of the inn to prevent Magee from 
writing his sensational story. Yet at 
the point where the murderer has 
murdered, the grafters have grafted 
and other things have happened, the 
play turns out to be—but that I must 
not tell. The mere scenario indicates 
its active scope, while Cohan’s name 
as author assures a native tang to it 
few other playwrights possess. It is 
the most ambitious piece of construc- 
tive work he has done. But that play 
is going, not because of its clever 
technical manipulation, but because 
it has a momentum sufficiently great 
to hold the attention of the man on 
the street; it is going because news- 


and Maude Adams:is one eagerly ac- 
cepted by the public, and has now 
come to be regarded as a surety. It 
makes no difference whether the au- 
thor cuts the patterns of his heroines 
to fit Miss Adams, or whether the 
actress is just what Mr. Barrie needs 
for his artistic mannerisms—the re- 
sults are. always agreeable, always 
full of quaintness. Invariably at a 
Barrie play there is a sense of charm, 
a tendency to smile thr tears, that 
mark him as the most satisfying of 
feminists. For the Barrie plays are 
all written from the side of the wom- 
an interest; he sprinkles over his 
motherly heroines a mist of modeérni- 
ty thru which one never fails to catch 
the scent of rosemary. Barrie is play- 
ful, mildly satiric, and never over- 
taxing in his demands 6n interest. 
His humor is human; it tickles the 
fancy but leaves the mind quiet and 
undisturbed. 

In “The Legend of Leonora,” these 
characteristics are uppermost; there 
is whimsy; there is funmaking at the 
expense of English justice; there is 
love making of the tenderest sort— 
and every bit of it given thru the 
personality of the actress. There is 

















GRACE ELLISTON IN “OURSELVES” 
“Too intensely earnest for popular appeal” 


little more in the play and little more 
in the actress than personality. A 
thread of story, delightful exercises 
in feminine foibles such as every 
woman likes,. a courtroom scene 
where Leonora is tried for her life 
and where she charms and fascinates 
every male creature within the boun- 
daries of four walls, and there is a 
delicate love scene with the veriest 
dash of philosophy, when Leonora, 
having been married before, consents 
to marry again. 

And what is the legend all about? 
Leonora pushes a man out of the 
window of.a moving railway car- 
riage, because the man refused to 
close the drafty window when he is 
told that Leonora’s child has a snif- 
fling cold. And if the thing didn’t 
really happen, it is such a thing as 
would have happened had such things 
been the custom to do. For as every 
mother knows, while the sense of self- 
preservation is strong. in a woman, 
the preservation of ‘ther child is 
stronger still. She might do anything 
under such provocations as Leonora 
had. A slight fancy this—a. legend 
that grows and grows and only serves 
to show the absolute femininity of 
Barrie’s heroine. As for Miss Adams, 
she was Miss Adams as we have 
seen her in “Quality Street” and 
“What Every Woman Knows,” with 
reminiscent intonations of “Peter 
Pea,” 

It were foolish indeed to limit the 
prophecy of a run for such a drama 
as “The Legend of Leonora.” Women 
will like it, and men will chuckle over 
the .sudden commentaries on the 
human mind which Barrie makes 
breezily, skating over the thin ice of 
something deeper benéath. 

We have had two English actors in 
New York this season who have 
proven popular, both with reperto- 
ries. But while we have accepted a 
nightly ehange of bill from Forbes- 
Robertson, crowding his theater each 
evening, we have thrown aside play 
after play put on by Cyril Maude 
until he reached “Grumpy,” when he 
gave up all idea of repertory and set- 
tled down for a run. Mr. Maufe, in 
“The Second in Command” chal- 
lenged comparison unfavorably with 
John Drew. In “Beauty and the 
Barge,” his delineation of the’ bargee 
was minute and jocular, but the play 
was past saving. Then came “Grum- 
py,” the study of a nonegenarian, 
with a mixture of theft and mystery 
in the plot which the old man hounds 
to its source. Except Irvifig’s role 
in “Waterloo” I have never seen such 
simulation of old age as Mr. Maude 
gave us. Like all plays we call old- 
fashioned, the plot of “Grumpy” was 
evident from the start. When the 
diamond was shown we knew it would 
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be stolen, when it was stolen, we 
knew the rotter who loved Grumpy’s 
grandchild was the thief. And when 
Grumpy came in, irritable yet kind, 
tottering yet firm, we knew that thru 
him all things would end well. Mr. 
Maude shows the excellent training 
which comes thru repertory; he is 
versatile and malleable in his work; 
his one defect is nervousness of tech- 
nique. This third play in his reper- 
tory has settled down for a run; the 
interest in Mr. Maude’s versatility 
has stopped; he has been acclimatized 
to the American managerial system. 
Forbes-Robertson, on his farewell 
tour, has given us nine plays, revivals 
all except in the case of Shylock 
and Othello. His popularity is due 
to his intrinsic worth as an actor. 
He might have had a long run of 
“Hamlet,” since he is at present our 
best Hamlet; but instead he kept his 
repertory vital by alternating. Crit- 
ical interest was centered on his 
Shylock and Othello, seen for the 
first time in America—the one ra- 
pacious, hauntingly cruel with none 
of the dignity that goes with the hu- 
manitarian view of the character; 
the other, poetical but with none of 
the noble sadness and regret which 
underlies Othello’s jealousy. But in 
this last tour of his, Sir Johnston il- 
lustrates more than ever a grave fail- 
ing on the part of English actors 
visiting America. Both he and Cyril 
Maude have surrounded themselves 
with execrable support and with 
poverty-stricken scenery, and their 
plays are hastily thrown on without 
adequate care given to rehearsals or 
to details of appointment. This was 
again strikingly exemplified in the 
case of the English company sent 
over to produce Shaw’s “The Phi- 
landerer.” Do the English believe 


that we in America are so slovenly 
in our theater as all that? Certainly 
Forbes-Robertson knows us, and his 
own feeling for his plays should have 
resulted in a better Bassanio and a 
better Iago and should have suspect- 
ed that we would not accept Shylock’s 
house of one evening for Brabantio’s 
house of the next. 

There are plays that count, not be- 
cause of their permanency, but be- 
cause of their immediate worth as 
portent of what may come from the 
same pen. That refreshing fanciful 
drama “The 


per cent father, Miss Gates has min- 
gled a practical joke wherein the 
hero hires himself out as a deaf and 
dumb escort for the girl whose aunt 
scouts her advanced ideas and fears 
her investigations among the poor 
of the city. In this mixing of di- 
verse elements, Miss Gates has failed 
to develop an appealing heroine, and 
she has not drawn the charm from 
the hero she might have drawn: The 
dialog is full of bright flashes of 
fact and fancy, refreshing in orig- 
inality and literary in expression. 





Poor Little Rich 
Girl,” accounted 
one of last year’s 
successes, intro- 
duced Eleanor 
Gates to the the- 
atrical world; 
she was heralded 
as having struck 
a unique and 
refreshing note. 
And so she had. 
Naturally a new 
piece by the 
same author 
would arouse cu- 
riosity and hope. 
“We Are Seven” 
sounded well as 














far as title is 
concerned, and 
we were prom- 
ised a whimsical farce. But Miss 
Gates has misconceived the technique 
of farce; she has tried to turn a legit- 
imate idea and a human situation 
into laughable incongruities and she 
has failed. With a perfectly whimsi- 
cal idea of a girl, interested in work- 
ing out a sociological thesis, who has 
seven imaginary children for whom 
she hopes some day to find a hundred 
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THE INVENTIVE DR. O’GRADY EXPLAINING ABOUT GENERAL REGAN 
“‘No more refreshing comedy has been given us for a long time” 


GRUMPY AS A DETECTIVE 
“The study of a nonagenarian, with a mixture of theft and mystery” 


But Miss Gates has not convinced us 
yet that she understands playwriting. 
“We Are Seven” possesses artistic 
possibilities, but it has no universal 
appeal in it. To the end it appeared 
to me as ‘a joke—a hybrid play even- 
ly acted, but disjointedly arranged. 
Its shortcomings far outweigh its 
original charm. 

Another little play that suggests 
how much the dramatist has to learn 
is “The Things that Count,” the only 
piece in New York during the holi- 
day season with any Christmas spirit 
in it. Laurence Eyre has sentiment 
and humor; his sentiment, while old- 
fashioned, is healthy; his humor 
spontaneous. He has taken a crusty 
old woman and has made circum- 
stance reveal her intrinsically warm 
heart beneath. He has told the story 
of a mother, hard and forbidding to 
the wife of her dead son—a mother 
who by chance on Christmas eve is 
taken to the flat of the wife and there 
meets with her tiny granddaughter. 
There follow Christmas plannings, 
sudden illness, vindictive recrimina- 
tions and final reconciliation—all de- 
picted in a crude drama form, with 
true feeling for character. The play 
cannot be long lived. But the man- 
ager of “The Things that Count” has 
this to remember: he was the only 
theater manager fortunate enough to 
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to make steady 
strides in her 
work. Those who 
have read Mrs. 
Sedgwick’s nov- 
el, “Tante,” will 
realize that in 
accepting Had- 
don Chambers’ 
dramatization of 
that book as her 
year’s vehicle, 
Miss Barrymore 
was regarding 
her artistic 
scope rather 
than making a 
bid for popular 
acclaim. Yet in 
“Tante” she met 
with artistic 
success and re- 








PIERROT AND PIERRETTE IN “PRUNELLA” 


“It is an idyl of young life ... 


appeal to the Christmas spirit. “The 
Things that Count” will not last long, 
but if there is nothing better next 
season, it is a play that deserves re- 
vival at the Yuletide. 

Among the first dramas in theatri- 
cal history to have a “run” was Bron- 
son Howard’s “The Henrietta,” first 
produced in: 1887; in it Robson and 
Crane starred for many years. Then 
the play went into stock. Since then 
times have changed; we no longer 
write with the same technique, we 
are no longer used to such conven- 
tional stage figures as the villain with 
the hounded look, and the foolish son 
of the Chumley type of obtuseness. 
But the meat of “The Henrietta” is 
still food for the theater, so Mr. How- 
ard’s widow has allowed the play of 
1887 to be brought up to date in its 
timely references, the general spirit 
of Wall Street remaining the same. 
Robson is dead, but Crane is still 
alive, looking scarcely a day older. So 
a star cast is giving “The New Hen- 
rietta,” revamped by Winchell Smith 
and Victor Mapes. And still it is old- 
fashioned. Old-fashioned, first of all 
in its characterization; and then in 
the main details of its plot. But 
Crane and Douglas Fairbanks and 
Amelia Bingham and Patricia Col- 
linge wrung the text dry of its humor 
and pathos and bluster. And the au- 
dience forgot its sex problems for the 
moment. The play was well acted, and 
it looks as tho Crane were in for an- 
other run. I cannot see where the 
carpentry work has made so much 
of a new Henrietta that the present- 
day theater-goer would fail to recog- 
nize why Mr. Howard himself met 
with success and a run in 1887. 

Ethel Barrymore is one of our 
younger actresses who has taken care 


a mixture of prose and poetry” 


tained her popu- 
larity, tho the 
role was a dis- 
agreeable one. 
“Tante” is the study of an artistic 
temperament—a woman jealous of 
every one who does not contribute 
to her own vainglory. Tho played 
with consummate art, it would have 
had more appeal if Miss Barrymore 
now and then could have appeared 
in something different. The quality 
of “Tante” for a run is limited. 

So I might continue to enumerate 
play after play whose drawing power, 
overestimated by the theater man- 
ager, has been accounted either a 
failure or disappointing. Rachel 


Crothers’ “Ourselves,” written with 
all the sincerity heretofore exhibited 
in the same author’s ‘The Three of 
Us” and “A Man’s World,” was an 
earnest plea for one standard of mor- 
ality, but it was too intensely earnest 
for popular appeal. Befnstein’s “The 
Secret,” in which Frances Starr has 
been given the unattractive role of a 
woman intent on destroying all hap- 
piness within her reach, is a one- 
scene play which in every way an- 
swers to the demands of a repertory. 
William Hurlbut’s “The Strange 
Woman” affords Elsie Ferguson a 
starring chance in the character of a 
woman who, bred in Paris amid the 
atmosphere of art and free love, re- 
turns to Iowa to visit the family of 
her fiancé; the dramatist fritters his 
opportunities away, while Miss 
Ferguson shows her adaptability 
to foreign accent and to pretty 
clothes. Finally an unobtrusive little 
comedy, “The Marriage Game” intro- 
duces to us a most appealing actress 
in the person of Alexandra Carlisle. 
These plays have relative values; 
isolated points of excellence. They 
possess attractive merits of a limited 
kind, beyond which they are sure to 
be pushed by their managers. I men- 
tion them as examples of the diffuse 
excellences, found in our many the- 
aters and only rarely concentrated in 
one. To me they epitomize false 
standards in the theater and false 
measurements outside. For: they 
have all expected a run. 
New York City 

















AN EXCITING MOMENT IN GEORGE COHAN’S “SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE” 
“It is the most ambitious piece of constructive work he has ever done”’ 








THE WOMAN CHICAGO NEEDED © | 


THE WORK OF ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


ACK in Civil war times—1861 
B: be exact—a girl yet in her 

‘teens obtained a position as a 
teacher in Chicago’s public schools. 
Today she is superintendent at a 
salary of $10,000 a year of Chicago’s 
schools and is the central figure in a 
political imbroglio which has 
knocked previous alignments awry. 

The woman is Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, known to educators thruout 
the country as “the mother of the 
textbook.” It was this remarkable 
woman who a short time ago was 
ousted from the superintendency. 
The uproar which followed brought 
the suffrage hosts of Illinois—aug- 
mented by a strong male contingent 
—to her banner. Great public mass 
meetings were held. In the midst of 
the outcry Mayor Harrison publicly 
announced he had been betrayed by 
his political appointees on the board 
of education and accepted previously 
obtained resignations of four trus- 
tees who had voted against Mrs. 
Young’s retention. A new board was 
hastily patched together. From the 
mountains near Tryon, North Caro- 
lina, where she had gone for seclu- 
sion Mrs. Young was “recalled” to 
take the reins again. 

The woman who caused all this 
furore stands about to the shoulders 
of an ordinary man. She looks as tho 
she weighed less than 100 pounds. 
Her hair is gray. She dresses mod- 
estly in a style which was 


I find that I cannot have complete 
charge of the educational end of the 
school system, I will ie I cannot carry 
out my ideas unless I am given control 
of affairs. 


Mrs. Young’s career has been 
worked out in Chicago. In 1861 she 
was given a position as a teacher in 
the Foster grade school. It was ten 
years later when she was made a 
principal. Then she became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago. While there she added a 
touch of social amenity to student life 
by serving tea and cake during the 
afternoon. Later she became head of 
the Chicago Normal School, and 
there, too, she injected her own ideas 
of teaching into her work. It was be- 
cause of her success there that she 
was chosen as superintendent of 
Chicago’s public schools. 

It has been her progressiveness in 
educational matters—the addition of 
numerous subjects outside of the 
“three R’s” to the school curriculum 
—which has brought her the hardest 
fights. Her enemies brand the inno- 
vations as “fads and foibles” and in 
some matters relative to the new 
topics Mrs. Young is inclined to 
agree with them. She is a strenuous 
friend of manual training, and of 
teaching personal purity and ele- 
mentary sex hygiene to the pupils. 
She favors simplified spelling. 


I have been endeavoring to make a 
course of study advanced and modern, 


* 


a": 
at the same time doing away with the 
overloading which is the subject of trou- 
~ i only in this couhtry but in Eng- 
and. 

I believe there should be more work in . 
the school building and less with arti- 
ficial light and the assistance of parents. 

I believe the hours of school work 
should be lengthened, if necessary, so 
that the teachers can do all of their 
work in the school buildings and need 
not work at home. 

I believe we should recognize the dif- 
ferent classes of minds in the schools. 
The day is at hand when the boy or girl 
with great physical activity and fond- 
ness for doing things should be kept in 
school thru the work which the ools 
offer. Too long have we pointed to suc+ 
cessful business men and inventors with 
the remark that they left the schools 
early in life. 

This does not mean that teachers 
should lower their ideals of integrity of 
character, for that is the test trait 
the schools can develop. That may not 
seem definite, but it is something I hope 
to bring to culmination with the open- 
ing of the next semester. 

favor the advancing of the more 
brilliant boys and girls more rapidly in 
the high school, so that they jee 
ate in three or three and one-half years. 


Regarding the fight which has 
been made against the teaching of 
sex hygiene or personal purity in the 
schools—lectures of this character 
having been given in all of the 
schools since last June—Mrs. Young 
declines to take sides or state 
whether she will recommend a con- 
tinuance of the lectures. 

“There is no occasion for such a 
recommendation now,’’ 





probably de rigueur a 
score of years ago. She is 
nearly three score and 
ten years of age. 

One forgets her almost 
diminutive figure when 
talking to her. Her mind 
is as clear as a bell. She 
has the decisiveness of a 
general, yet in her tone 
one finds kindlitiess. She 
forms opinions slowly and 
then carries out her plans 
with a firm hand. Beyond 
the purely educational 
features of the intricate 
school machine she sees 
and knows the business 
end—the building of 
school houses, their up- 
keep and the thousand and 
one other angles of the 
business end. She keeps all 
details at her very finger 
tips. 

Her character may be 
best sized up~from her 
utterance five minutes 
after she took office as 
superintendent: 

There is to be but one 








she said, “The lectures on 
personal purity have been 
delivered in the high 
schools and normal col- 
lege to a membership of 
21,534 students” 


I am of the belief, not 
only thru observation, but 
thru reports made by dis- 
trict superintendents, prin- 
cipals, deans of girls, other 
teachers and many parents, 
that the lectures were in 
the main a success. I am 
not ready, however, to rec- 
ommend a plan for adoption 
in the elementary schools. 

Mrs. Young has a firm 
grip on one of the coun- 
try’s biggest educational 
jobs, but there is still the 
strenuous opposition of 
seven of the twenty-one 
members of the board of 
trustees to be faced. Her 
friends in the various 
suffrage organizations of 
the city are going to keep 
careful watch over the 
political ehd of her work 
thru a vigilance commit- 








head of the schools of Chi- 
cago. I am it. Whenever 
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MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


tee. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Young is boss. 





NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM A GEORGIA VAL. 


The Independent is published in a 
city, the biggest city in America, sec- 
ond only to London in the world. Its 
editors have to live in New York most 
of the time and naturally they have 
become so accustomed to the city that 
they can no longer see it; see it, that 
is, in its proper perspective as it looks 
to the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people who live far from the 
madding crowd. 

It is with the idea of securing an 
outside view of the great metropolis 
that we have called Mrs. Corra Har- 
ris from her remote southern valley 
and asked her to spend the winter in 
New York in order that she may re- 
port to the readers of The Independ- 
ent how it strikes her unsophisti- 
cated vision. Mrs. Harris has in her 
novels, “A Circuit Rider’s Wife,” 
“The Recording Angel” and “Eve’s 
Second Husband,” shown a remark- 
able power of interpreting country 
and village life, and there is reason 
to think that she will show the same 
insight in seizing metropolitan char- 
acteristics. As a preliminary to the 
series she has put upon paper her 
present opinion of the city with 
which she is now to become more in- 
timately acquainted. It will be inter- 
esting to see if her opinions change 
in the course of her residence.—THE 
EDITOR. 


New York to write a series of 

papers for The Independent upon 
various conditions of men and affairs 
as distorted by the present disorder 
of things. The world, and especially 
cities like New York, are always in a 
state of moral and spiritual disorder 
due to the fact that so many different 
kinds of people are engaged in the 
effort to correct abuses and so many 
more are inventing other abuses. It 
is almost certain to interrupt the nat- 
ural sanity of one’s mind to live and 
think in such a place. Human beings, 
even the strangers one passes. upon 
the streets, are frightfully telepathic. 
A deaf and dumb man could not long 
remain just himself in New York— 
not even if he was also blind. The 
terrific forces about him, the over- 
whelming surroundings, must reduce 
him to a molecule of the mollusk 
mass. He cannot think thoughts that 
are entirely his own, nor act faith- 
fully according to his own beliefs and 
necessities. If any one doubts this let 
him try it. I have never known any 
men or woman who lived there long 
who was not radically changed in 
mind and spirits, often in morals, 
who did not become too provincial, so 


I: a few days, I shall leave for 


BY CORRA HARRIS 
I—IN THE VALLEY 


much a native of just the world that 
he never could again adjust himself 
peacefully without misgivings to the 
lerger, saner order of things. He will 
retain some nightmare vision of the 
sorrows of men which cannot be lift- 
ed nor helped. He will become the 
victim of views too wide and too ter- 
rible for one man to live up to. This 
always stultifies the moral nature and 
renders it impotent. He cannot 
achieve as much as he knows, which 
is bad for him. He discovers too many 
distorting facts about the aggregate 
life of the world, and he is apt to lose 
sight of the everlasting truth which 
belongs just to the individual, and 
which is after all the most important 
truth. He loses the sense of his own 
personal virtue, he makes a gift of 
that to civilization. It is a phase of 
“social conscience” which he repre- 
sents, not entirely his. He is no long- 
er guilty of his own sins. They are 
adverse conditions in society which 
the mathematics of civilization will 
subtract in the course of time—prob- 
ably long after he is dead! In short, 
too much responsibility is lifted from 
him, and too much that he cannot 
bear is placed upon him. This is why 
sO many men and women in great 
centers like New York write logically 
and only theoretically of reforms, but 
they do not accomplish them. The 
longer they live there the more prob- 
lems they discover, and the fewer 
they solve. They will all die leaving 
behind them a thousand more things 
wrong than were wrong when they 
began this business. And the reason 
is that they are computing human 
nature according to certain artificial 
conditions, and not according to na- 
ture. Meanwhile, this is the truth, 
you cannot change the real nature of 
men and women with theories about 
the construction of tenement houses, 
nor with municipal ordinances, nor 
with national policies. It has outlived 
and destroyed a thousand civiliza- 
tions because they did not fit for it. 
And it is the same old everlasting ele- 
ment today it was in the beginning. 
The only thing to which it can be 
naturally and firmly adjusted are the 
Ten Commandments. And no man 
could live according to them for a 
month in New York without being 
placed in prison or the insane asylum. 
That is the trouble with New York 
and this civilization. We have made 
it impossible to practise virtue. We 
have acquired a taste for wealth, for 
indulgence, for corruption and for 
hypocrisy, which is the most sincere 
and the most devastating vice of good 
people. We are trying to live too close 


to one another when it is the very 
nature of every one of us to live at 
least half a mile from the next man. 
The Ten Commandments require that 
much space for proper dramatization 
in the individual life. That was why 
Moses failed with them. He was tak- 
ing too many people together thru 
the wilderness. 

Now before I get to New York 
where it is not practical nor possible 
to live properly according to the nor- 
mal nature and spirit of the individ- 
ual, I purpose to set down a few im- 
pressions of life from this place while 
I am still modified only by the earth 
beneath me, and the sky above me, 
and conditions as natural as those 
which surrounded the pioneers who 
settled this country. 

For more than a year I have lived 
in this remote valley in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. In the 
morning it is like David’s pilgrim 
psalm written in pastures green and 
still waters. It is filled with so many 
little sounds, the kissing of the leaves 
in the dawn, the matin mass of the 
pines upon the hills above, the shrill 
domestic life of the birds, the calling 
voices of children, the distant noise 
of barnyards, the plowmen urging 
their creeping teams, and pervading 
all the fragrance of the dew sweet- 
ened earth. In the evening, when the 
fields are deserted, it seems to lift 
and swing in the purpling dusk like 
a great wind-blown picture of prayer, 
not your prayer, or mine, but the 
prayer of the believing earth. The 
gray spaces widen and fade, the 
shocks of corn grow dim, the hills 
stand like prophets of the everlasting. 

My home is a log cabin upon one 
of these hills. It was built early in the 
nineteenth century by a Cherokee In- 
dian chief. I have been guilty of 
chinking the cracks with mortar. 
Guilty, I say, because it is a fault 
due to the fact that before I came 
here I lived in a steam-heated house 
in a city and am no longer able to 
live as bravely with the air as did the 
Indian who built it. 

My nearest neighbor is nearly half 
a mile distant. Yet he is more of a 
neighbor than many a man who has 
lived a quarter of a century next door 
to some fellow man, say in New York. 

There is not a drunkard in this 
valley, not an illegitimate child. No 
woman here has ever been divorced 
from her husband, no man in it has 
ever committed a crime. And there 
are no hired servants. If every fac- 
tory and store in this county closed, 
these people would scarcely be incon- 
venienced. All the women can spin 
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.ve. Most of the men are shoe- 
ers, not by profession, but by 
wecessity. The people are divided 
strictly into two classes, not social, 
but spiritual—those who have been 
redeemed and baptized, and those 
who have not been. The former bear 
patiently but firmly with the latter. 
Nobody fears the law, but they all 
fear God awfully—saint and sinner 
alike. Their chief social diversion is 
gathering together in the school 
house on Sunday afternoons and 
singing hymns, many of which are 
composed by those who sing them. I 
venture to quote a part of one of 
these songs, which is entitled: “Tell 
Them I Am a Child of God.” 


Christ said to Peter,» James and John, 
It is written I must die; 

Must spill my blood on Calvary’s hill, 
That you may prophesy. 


Chorus 


If anybody ask you who I am, 
Who I am, who I am, 

If anybody ask you who I am, 
Tell them I am a Child of God. 


As he past a sinful crew, 

He heard a woman cry: 

“If I could touch the hem of his gar- 
ment, 

I’d go and prophesy.” 

There are nine verses of this hymn. 
Sounds funny, but it isn’t, when you 
consider that they sing it because 
they actually do believe it. 

They are not educated, but they are 
wise unto salvation when it comes to 
tilling the soil, minding their own 
business and making ends meet that 
would not meet anywhere else. No 
one gambles here or tries to make a 
fortune. They only raise the corn 
with which the financiers of New 
York gamble. Their chief concern is 
a living and the will of Almighty 
God. 

These are facts, not even a roman- 
tic statement of facts. If you do not 
believe it, come to the valley and see 
for yourselves. But do not come if 
you are a professional uplifter or so- 
cial economist. In that case you would 
discover unhealthy conditions, possi- 
bility of hookworm—but not the 
moral unhealth to be found in your 
most sanitary tenement house. You 
would find ignorance, but not the wis- 
dom of vice. You would find men, still 
young, with faces like the earth in a 
dream, still, serene, tired faces, but 
without a single mark of greed or 
dissipation. You would find women, 
old before their time, weary-eyed, 
working in the fields side by side 
with their husbands, but not bitter- 
tongued feminists. They all believe 
that they should have the ballot. And 
I have not met a single man in the 
valley who was not willing that his 
wife should vote. The very large ma- 
jority of men who are opposed to 


suffrage for women live in cities like 
New York. If the men in the rural 
sections of the South, at least, are not 
corrupted by these graft mongers 
they will all vote for equal suffrage— 
and you will find all the children 
working in the fields. The people in 
this valley believe firmly and all to 
the good in child-labor. But I have 
yet to see an unhappy child here or 
an unhealthy one. 

It changes one back to life and na- 
ture to live in a place like this. You 
are not afraid of people, but merely 
of the weather, which may change of 
its own accord tomorrow. You are not 
concerned about high tariff or low 
tariff, because you do not buy your 
necessities. You are not bothered 
about the currency bill, because you 
have no money and need very little 
money. Last year Woodrow Wilson 
had been elected four days before any 
of us knew who would be the next 
President. We do not take daily pa- 
pers. We are not of the world. We are 
naively, stupidly, peacefully sufficient 
unto ourselves. I do not claim that 
all this is right, but that we have 
achieved more which is righteous in 
this place than your economists with 
all their taking thought of today and 
tomorrow, now done in cities like 
New York. Besides, we have our ideas 
of reform. We hope more sinners will 
be converted from the error of their 
ways this year. And the farmers are 
plowing the land three inches deeper 
this season, so that we shall also have 
more corn. And we expect more chil- 
dren to be born because there have 
been a number of marriages which 
are never sterile relations in the val- 
ley. What more can you ask? I know! 
Better schools, education, more enter- 
prise, something to stir us out of the 
lethargy of our outrageously behind- 
the-times content. In reply I say 
there is not a twelve year old boy or 
girl in this valley who does not earn 
his and her living. That is something 
worth knowing. I doubt if there is 
one in this little valley Sunday school 
who cannot repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Apostles’ Creed. 
That is rare knowledge, forbidden 
to be taught in your schools. There 
is not a man so poor here that he will 
not give generously to his neighbor 
in need, tho nobody is a pauper. 

If education and the most amazing 
enterprise accomplish this much in 
New York, that city has been outra- 
geously traduced by those who seem 
to know most about what is going on 
there. We are not opposed to educa- 
tion in the valley, but we instinctive- 
ly protect ourselves from much of 
what is called education. Your wis- 
dom is tainted with too much unscru- 
pulousnss. It comes from a dangerous 
source. And, I admit it, we are op- 


posed tooth and toe nail to wealth. 
The only rich woman among us is 
looked at askance by her neighbors, 
‘not because she is a doubtful person, 
but they see that she has money. That 
is a suspicious circumstance; not 
where or how she got it, but how 
she will live and act because she has 
got it. Therefore, they keep a weather 
eye upon her. They see to it that she 
walks softly before the Lord and with 
more meekness before them than she 
ever did before the people of the 
world from which she migrated. This 
is not a bad precaution. If New York 
adopted the same positive method in 
superintending its millionaires, they 
would spend less and have less to 
spend. They would not be so powerful 
that many of them have no moral 
srkame socially or any other way. 

Every man and every woman is a 
criminal either really or potentially, 
as they are saints the same way. But 
so far the system of education in this 
country tends too much to license, 
and prosperity tends too much in the 
same direction. Men were not made 
for liberty—Thomas Jefferson to the 
contrary, notwithstanding—but they 
were made to be obedient. That slo- 
gan word we have, “Democracy,” is a 
term we use to conceal our own ever- 
lasting intentions. Democracy is the 
plebeian’s first political step toward 
aristocracy, monarchy and the future 
exalting of his own personal self. 
Republicanism and socialism are no 
better. If you do not believe it, give 
any man of them the liberty he wants 
and see what he will do with the rest 
of us. Well, I say we understand the 
oldest obedience of all in this valley— 
obedience to the seasons, obedience to 
each other and to God; let New York 
with all of its universities and wealth 
and wiseacres beat that if it can! 

But I am wandering from that nat- 
ural elevation which I claim for my 
present point of view. And this is im- 
portant in order to say what I have 
in mind. Even then I shall not set. it 
forth with clearness. Almost any 
man sufficiently trained can tell what 
he sees in a city and what it means. 
But not one has yet lived great 
enough to interpret life from a hill- 
top, with no statistics to help him, 
nothing to inform him as to the 
meaning except those little footlights 
of heaven, the coming stars, and the 
witness of his own spirit. 

Today, in this hour of twilight and 
mystery, I came out of the cabin and 
sat down upon the doorstep. I was 
not thinking, merely feeling the 
peace of the earth, the goodwill of 
the softening skies. It is not so neces- 
sary to be always thinking here. 
There is also time to just live. But to 
live is also surely to pray. There is 
a hill opposite, covered with pines. I 
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perceived that I was before the doors 
of a great cathedral. I heard the An- 
gelus wind among the branches over- 
head. I saw the aisles, brown and 
dim, stretching away further than 
the eye could reach between the boles 
of the pines. I began to wonder what 
it would be like if all the weary, hun- 
gry, oppressed people in the world be- 
yond these hills could hear the chim- 
ing of those boughs, and could come. 
I saw a multitude hurrying from 
every direction up the aisles, falling 
upon their knees, not to cry their sor- 
rows, not to ask, but just to pray. I 
saw them like little children, dis- 
guised by their years, by poverty, by 
wealth, by wisdom, ignorance, sin, 
righteousness, by every device we 
have for concealing ourself, but still 
little children to Him, come to merely 
say their bed-time prayers. 

I wondered how Tammany would 
look to a New York politician from 
that place and in such an hour, how 
all of our subterfuge reforms would 
appear, so naked and inadequate; 
how divorce would look to a judge 
from that mighty shade; how all this 
very real distress we have got into 
thru being born male and female 
would pass in this Presence. Gender 
is not a curse if you live in the right 
place. It is about the only blessing we 
are born with that cannot be changed 
or taken away from us. And it must 
be a blessing or Nature would not be 
so persistent about endowing us with 
it. The trouble is, we have mixt it up 
with things that are not natural, we 
have created conditions alien to the 
absolute necessity we are under of 
belonging to one gender or the other. 

While I was still thinking of these 
things the only other person who 
lives upon the hill with me came 
home. She resides in a thornbush be- 
' side my door. During the day she is 
suspicious. She has carried on a 
watchful and careful investigation of 
my character as a neighbor. And 
nothing I can do, or not do, will re- 
solve her doubts of me into faith dur- 
ing the day. But always at this hour 
she puts me out of her mind. She 
ascends to a certain twig in the 
thornbush, always the same one—and 
settles herself. This evening she 
looked a long time straight ahead, not 
nervously from side to side. The dan- 
gers of the day were over. She was 
no longer afraid of her human neigh- 
bor, nor of the hawk, nor of any 
other peril. She past without a 
tremor into the hollow of His hand. 
She exercized with no effort at all the 
faith for which we strive in vain. 
At last, when she did not know she 
was going to do it, she put her head 
under her wing. There was not 
enough light left to make shadows, 
only one enveloping, purpling mist 


over all, the color of the Earth’s 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” The 
wren was merely one of the omens of 
that. 

Now I have said it; if you do not 
understand it, the fault may be yours, 
or it may be that I failed in clearness. 
But what I mean is a great thing. 
We must get back to the wren’s rest- 
ing place, in the hollow of His hand. 
I do not care what you call it—reli- 
gion, theology, faith, fanaticism—lI 
say that it solves all problems, works 
all reforms and that nothing else 
does, or can. And we shall be obliged 
to surrender much that we have, 
much that we think we know, and 
make a long pilgrimage home to get 
back, but it’s worth it to hear the 
Angelus bells in the pines, and to live 
next door to a wren that believes 
something which banishes all fear 
and confers all peace. 

The Valley, Georgia 


HENRY FORD 


LIM of body, active and alert, 
Sx contemplative eyes, gray- 
ish hair and smooth-shaven face, 
wearing plain and inexpensive clothes 
—such is Henry Ford, the inventor 
of the Ford motor car, who has cre- 


ated a sensation in the industrial 


world, and particularly the motor 
world, by his announcement that dur- 
ing this year he will distribute among 
his employees ten million dollars. 
Those who know Henry Ford—who 
have known him since the days when 
he tried to get together one hundred 
thousand dollars to start the first 
Ford company—know that the two 
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HENRY FORD 


President of the Ford Motor Company, who 
has announced a plan of profit sharing on a 
large scale. 


thoughts in his mind, when he made 
the decision, could be summarized 
somewhat briefly as follows: “To 
make my immense profit I must turn 
out and sell many cars—to make and 
sell my many cars I must have effi- 
cient workmen and salesmen. These 
men deserve to have their share of 
the profit, for if they were not there I 
could have no profit. So I shall see 
that they have their share.” Or as he 
actually said the other day, “I would 
rather see fifty thousand people hap- 
py and comfortable, than a few mil- 
lionaires.” 

The biography of Henry 
reads like a fairy tale. 

A farmer’s boy; a mechanic in an 
electric light works; the owner of a 
small bicycle shop, where he tinkered 
for years and produced the first Ford 
car. In 1903 he, against almost un- 
surmountable difficulties, incorporat- 
ed a company capitalized at one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The lawyers 
who drew up the incorporation pa- 
pers had to take stock in payment for 
their labors. They rebelled strenu- 
ously at the time; today each gets a 
quarter of a million dollars in divi- 
dends annually. 

The most important fight in Ford’s 
life was his fight against the Selden 
automobile patent. The Selden patent 
was regarded as the basic patent for 
automobiles, and every manufacturer 
in the United States was ordered to 
pay tribute to the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Makers, which 
was in control of the patent. Ford 
rebelled against this monopoly, for 
he knew his patent was different. He 
refused to pay tribute. They were 
sued by the Association, and a legal 
battle extending over a number of 
years ensued. A decision adverse to 
the Ford interests was handed down 
by the United States District Court 
in New York. Ford met this situation 
by giving an indemnity bond to the 
purchaser of every one of his cars 
to protect him against the seizure of 
the car by the Association. He car- 
ried his case to the United States Su- 
preme Court, backed it with his en- 
tire wealth, and three years ago that 
eminent tribunal handed down a de- 
cision that freed the Ford car from 
paying tribute to the monopoly, and 
freed every other car manufactured 
in the United States. 

The success of the Ford company 
has been phenomenal. Capitalized 
now at two million dollars, the finan- 
cial statement of the company in Sep- 
tember, 1912, showed assets of $20,- 
815,785.63 and surplus of $14,7465,- 
095.57. One year later, September, 
1913, it showed assets of $35,933,- 
919.86 and surplus of $28,124,174.68. 
Ford’s genius is the keynote of this 
amazing success. 


Ford 








LECLAIRE—AN EXISTING CITY OF THE FUTURE 


BY N. 0. NELSON 


The Ford Motor Company recently 
announced the adoption of a mini- 
mum wage and profit-sharing on a 
large scale. This striking illustration 
of the trend of the times will be note- 
worthy indeed if the plan works out 
as successfully as the project here 
described by Mr. Nelson, a St. Louis 
manufacturer who as a sturdy advo- 
cate of codperation in industry has 
already become known to our older 
readers. For the last year or two Mr. 
Nelson has made his headquarters in 
New Orleans, where he has especially 
interested himself in farmers’ co- 
operative organizations and various 
projects for reducing the high cost of 
living.—THE EDITOR. 


use most of the economic reforms 

which have agitated the land in 
recent times; the codperative plan of 
business, the single tax, public own- 
ership, and provision for old age, ill- 
ness or death. Among the tangible 
results are a death rate of less than 
3 in 1000—against the usual 12 to 18 
—no policeman or boss or the need 
of any, no migration of the young 
people and a community where near- 
ly all homes are owned by their oc- 
cupants. 

Leclaire is twenty-three years old. 
It has 800 inhabitants, and is con- 
nected with St. Louis, eighteen miles 
distant, by rail and three trolley 
lines. About three-quarters of its men 
and boys are employed in the fac- 
tories of the N. O. Nelson Manufac- 
turing Company, the others being 
retired farmers, coal miners or en- 
gaged in business in the adjoining 
town of Edwardsville. 

The Nelson Company has its head- 
quarters in St. Louis. It adopted 
profit-sharing in 1886 and founded 
Leclaire in 1890. The employees num- 
ber about 1000, of which 100 in Ala- 
bama are colored; all are included 
as profit sharers, present or prospec- 
tive stockholders. The annual busi- 
ness is about five millions, the cap- 
ital stock, about one and one-quarter 
millions, receives 6 percent, the sur- 
plus, about one-half million, receives 
nothing. Of the profit thus remain- 
ing, the employees receive about one- 
half and the customers one-half— 
both payable in stock of the company. 
During the past ten years the divi- 
dends on salaries and wages have 
ranged from 10 to 30 per cent, aver- 
aging 20 per cent. The employees and 
customers already own a majority 
of the stock. The plan has thus past 
from profit sharing into codperation. 

At Leclaire we acquired 125 acres 
of well situated land at small cost. We 
reserved about ten acres for the fac- 


|: Leclaire we have in practical 
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tories and playgrounds and lake and 
park, laid out part of it park fashion 
for homes and have since made use 
of it all as house lots. We built the 
factories, a bowling alley, club house, 
and a hall for lectures, meetings, 
dances, music and family gatherings. 
We made a good ball ground and a 
seven-acre lake for rowing, fishing 
and skating. We built homes for any 
who wanted them, occupying lots of 
from 50 to 100 feet front by from 
125 to 180 feet deep, on monthly pay- 
ments about equal to city rents for 
the same room. They are supplied 
with water,-electric light, sewer con- 
nection, granitoid sidewalks and cin- 
der streets which are oiled or sprin- 
kled. The price of lots was placed at 
$1.50 per front foot to begin with, 
and has advanced as the town grew, 
to $5 to $10, according to location. 
This has yielded a fund which has 
paid for the public improvements, 
and a surplus, the interest on which 
pays the cost of maintenance. This is 
literally the single tax: the unearned 
increment pays all expenses, and 
there is no municipal tax. 

The public work is done by the 
company, which is largely owned 


-and wholly controlled by resident em- 


ployees. All the public utilities are 
owned and operated by the public, 
thru its business corporation. The 
residents are theoretically and prac- 
tically free to incorporate as a po- 
litical body, but the matter has never 
been broached by any one. The busi- 
ness organization can do the work 
better and more cheaply than polit- 
ical employees and the constituency 
is practically the same either way. 
This is public ownership. 

Our working week is 51% hours, 
with very rarely any overtime or 
short time. The work is steady the 
year around. Employees who become 
disabled by accident, sickness or old 
age, or their dependents, are provid- 
ed for to the extent of their proper 
needs. As all employees are equally 
interested, this manner of providing 
is more adjustable and reliable than 
a rigid pension system. It is firmly 
imbedded in the ethics of the com- 
pany, which in this respect is a vol- 
untary provident association. 

There is a codperative store com- 
posed of residents of Leclaire and 
Edwardsville. All members are on 
equal footing, each owns one $25 
share, has one vote and gets divi- 
dends in proportion to purchases. 
The share maybe paid in cash or, 
starting with 50 cents, the remainder 
is paid by purchase dividends. 

Except in the unequal pay for dif- 
ferent classes of work, a matter on 
which socialism is silent, we have all 


the benefits which that movement 
seeks, and are free from the compul- 
sion which political units and terri- 
tory imply. No one is obliged to work 
for the company nor to live in Le 
claire, nor to conform to any theory. 

Neither profit sharing nor Leclaire 
were started to exploit any social 
theory, but simply embodied in prac- 
tise what common sense and good 
will dictated. So far as the outcome 
incidentally justifies any theory, it is 
of high value, for nothing is less re- 
liable than theorizing on social sub- 
jects. The test tube is as needful in 
social as in chemical theories. If Le- 
claire with its population of 800, of 
many nationalities and varied voca- 
tions, truly representative of indus- 
trial communities, has no need of 
p‘licemen, has no pauperism, has 
only one-fifth the usual death rate 
and almost no infant mortality, there 
is no conceivable reason why a larger 
population similarly conditioned 
should fare worse. Zero multiplied is 
zero still. 

We cannot fail to see that in our 
own day, as in all past history, the 
laws do not prevent these ills, do not 
prevent nor substantially reduce 
crime, disease or poverty. 

Our government cannot create effi- 
ciency, economy or equality, it is 
problematic whether any plan of gov- 
ernment can: but there is nothing 
in law or custom to hinder individ- 
uals from creating these conditions 
and producing their perfectly nat- 
ural results. Without any violence 
to the accustomed ways of business, 
the large employers, controlling a 
majority of the wage employments, 
can do it, as is well proven by the 
Nelson Company and many others 
practising some features of the plan. 
It can be done by the wage earners 
thru voluntary coéperative associa- 
tions, as fully proven by the millions 
in Great Britain and other countries. 
In all these the individual is left free 
in his personal affairs, but the busi- 
ness—which is necessarily an affair 
of association—is conducted for the 
equal benefit of all, and with greater 
efficiency because there is mutual 
interest. 

In town building, so long as we 
have the mansions on the boulevards 
and avenues, and the tenements on 
the narrow crowded streets, and 
hovels in the alleys, we shall have dis- 
ease, crime and pauperism. Until bus- 
iness management becomes a social 
trust instead of a private snap, there 
will be all the varied antagonisms be- 
tween capital and labor, there will be 
the degenerate rich and degenerate 


poor, and danger to the nation itself. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS 


E mail from Tokyo brings us 

i detailed news of how Japan 

has laid to rest in the soil of 

old Yedo, where his ancestors held 

sway for nearly 300 years, one of her 

most illustrious citizens, Prince Keiki 

Tokugawa, the last of the Shoguns. 
In the textbooks of ele- 


so extremely unfortunate as to have 
had even an accidental glimpse of it 
as his procession moved down the 
street he must die. 

How nobly the Shogun himself set 
the example of patriotic self-sacrifice 
to his vassal lords and subjects is 
now a matter of history. There is 
probably no parallel to be found in 






finally the Emperor himself volun- 
tarily granted his people a constitu- 
tion. And all these acts of self-abne- 
gation were done by the entrenched 
governing classes with no pressure 
or threat of revolution from the peo- 
ple below. 

After the restoration, Prince To- 
kugawa lived in modest retirement 
in Shizuoka and of late in 





mentary geography used 
in American schools a 
generation ago it was 
stated that Japan had two 
sovereigns, one temporal, 
one spiritual. The spirit- 
ual sovereign, called the 
Mikado, lived in Kyoto, 
while the temporal sover- 
eign, known as the Sho- 
gun, lived in Yedo (now 
Tokyo). While such an in- 
terpretation was natural, 
it is erroneous from the 
Japanese point of view. 
The Emperors who have 
ruled Japan in unbroken 
dynasty from a period 
antedating the founding 
of Rome by Romulus 
were not the spiritual 
heads of the realm, but 
were sovereigns in the 
temporal sense. The sys- 
tem of dual sovereignty 
which existed in Japan 
till 1868, when the Sho- 
gun resigned, was a gov- 
ernmental system and 
therefore temporal in 
every sense of the word. 
But the Shogun, while al- 
ways careful to pay 
obeisance to the Emperor, 
was the de factor ruler of 
Japan and in reality the 








Tokyo. He was a gentle 
and noble character, and 
had a fine taste for poetry 
and painting. 

When the Shogun was 
laid to rest on November 
30, his old samurai and 
vassals attended the fu- 
neral in full feudal cos- 
tumes. On the way to the 
grave the wayside assem- 
bly of people presented a 

_ Motley scene of the old 
and modern Japan which 
will probably never be 
seen again in such con- 
trast. The old samurai 
prostrated themselves on 
the ground as the coffin 
drew near, as they used 
to honor the passing of 
his procession in their 
younger days. The stu- 
dents of all the Tokyo 
schools and colleges were 
given a holiday. A line of 
dignitaries, officials and 
noble mourners extended 
a quarter of a mile behind 
the coffin. 

From such a man as 
Prince Tokugawa Japan 
learns that out of this 
half century of immeas- 
urable mutation and ad- 
vancement one thing 








Emperor was in subjec- 
tion to his will. 

One can hardly imagine, therefore, 
a more interesting character in his- 
tory than the Shogun who has just 
passed away. Forty-five years ago 
Prince Tokugawa was the arbiter of 
the entire Orient. To have looked 
into his face would have been a cap- 
ital crime. Were a common subject 


PRINCE KEIKI TOKUGAWA 


the annals of nations where the Sho- 
gun, the real ruler of an empire, vol- 
untarily lay down his office, where 
the 200 daimiyo or feudal lords vol- 
untarily surrendered their titles and 
estates to the crown, where the sa- 
murai or military class voluntarily 
laid down their swords and where 











remains unchanged: 

Yamato Damashii, the 

Japanese spirit, the spirit that, as 
the bushi say, wins without hands. 

With marvellous adaptability 

Japan met foreign influences with an 

internal transformation, which en- 

abled her to preserve her independ- 

ence and gave her within a genera- 

tion a place among the great powers. 























THE COFFIN BORNE THRU THE STREETS OF TOKYO 
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FOR CALIFORNIA FARMERS 


tional, economic, religious and 

social interests, and perhaps a 
few more. Hitherto it has been the 
custom to treat these forces in rural 
life as separate units, but the Uni- 
versity of California, in organizing 
its new Division of Rural Institu- 
tions, proposes to attack the problem 
in a new way. 

The work of this division will in- 
clude certain features of rural life, 
outside of farming operations, which 
are of great importance but which 
have thus far been neglected; for in- 
stance, better facilities for farmers 
to obtain money to improve and de- 
velop their farms. It will include 
measures to provide more direct com- 


Frieut= have political, educa- 


munication between producer and. 


consumer, which will increase the 
profits of the farmer and lessen the 
prices to the residents of the cities. 
It will include organized direction 
and aid for new settlers, which will 
enable them to establish homes and 
make improvements with less hard- 
ship and loss of time than under the 
haphazard methods of the present. 
It will not deal with rural economics 
or farm management as such. It is 
much broader than rural sociology. 
While this division will deal with the 
questions of farm credit, codperation, 
emigration, irrigation, and drainage 
institutions, its field will include all 
the varied political, economic, educa- 
tional, social and religious institu- 
tions which affect rural life. To study 
these institutions, to guide them, to 
shape the legislation concerning 
them, requires the highest order of 
statesmanship. 

Such qualifies as this undertaking 
demands Dr. Elwood Mead, the direc- 
tor, has already shown in his work as 
professor of irrigation institutions in 
the University of California, and, 
later, as chairman of the State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission and 


chief engineer of the Water Supply 
Department of Melbourne, Australia. 

The new division recognizes, as has 
never before been recognized, per- 
haps, by any educational institution, 
that the basis of all progress in city 
or country is a successful family life. 
It accepts fully the fact that one of 
the important aims of a College of 
Agriculture is to aid in the creation 
of material wealth, but it recognizes 
that the church, the school and 
farmers’ associations and organiza- 
tions have their part in making the 
country a satisfactory place in which 
to live. It is believed that a scientific 
study of existing laws and institu- 
tions will disclose the fact that many 
changes may wisely be made; to 
discover these changes and help to 
bring them about will be the task of 
Dr. Mead and his colleagues. 


MOTHER TONGUES IN 
AMERICA 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


[ees will soon be issued by 
the Bureau of the Census 
statistics concerning the moth- 
er tongue or native language of the 
foreign white stock of the United 
States. Up to the present time the 
information concerning the racial 
distribution of our foreign born 
population has referred only to coun- 
try of birth. In 1910 a question was 
asked all of our white population of 
foreign birth or parentage concern- 
ing mother tongue. These figures, 
therefore, possess a peculiar signifi- 
cance in that they offer us for the 
first time a fairly accurate picture of 
the ethnic composition of our foreign 
white stock. Of the total population 
of this country in 1910, 32,243,382, 
or a trifle more than one-third, were 
whites of foreign parentage. The 
eight major mother tongue stocks 
accounting for 87.5 per cent of the 
total are as follows: 
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THE MOTHER TONGUES OF OUR FOREIGN 
WHITE POPULATION 


Per cent 
Mother Tongue Number Distribution 








MNS esos sie 10,037,420 31.1 
ID 5 atid wri acanea 8,817,271 27.8 
ME: bi dd ee craou 2,151,422 6.7 
Ba eepepioer 1,707,640 5.3 
Yiddish and Hebrew 1,676,762 5.2 
Ee ,445,869 4.5 
ere 1,357,169 4.2 
Norwegian ........ 1,009,854 3.1 
Total, 8 mother 
ere 28,203,407 87.5 
Other mother 
tongues ...... 4,039,975 12.5 
All mother tongues. 32,243,382 100.0 


It is interesting to note that Eng- 
lish or German was the ancestral lan- 
guage of nearly three-fifths of the 
foreign white stock of this country. 
The proportion of our foreign stock 
who claim English as the mother 
tongue is very much larger than the 
proportion of those who came from 
England, since many from Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Canada and other 
countries spoke English before com- 
ing to this country. Thus, of the for- 
eign born white population in this 
country 25.2 per cent claim English 
as the mother tongue and yet only 6.6 
per cent came from England. 

There are about 375,000 more per- 
sons claiming Germany as their home 
than German as the mother tongue. 
There are, of course, some from Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and Hungary whose 
language was German, but these were 
more than offset by the large number 
of Poles from Germany. Those claim- 
ing Polish and Yiddish or Hebrew 
for mother tongue occupy an anom- 
alous position. Altho constituting 
perhaps an ethnic group, they are 
without a national existence. 

The most remarkable case is fur- 
nished by Russia. Of the immigrants 
to this country from Russia 52.3 per 
cent were Hebrew and only 2.5 per 
cent Russian. The remainder are 
largely Polish, Ruthenian and Let- 
tish. The number reporting their 
mother tongue as Yiddish or Hebrew 
is probably somewhat too small, as 
many whose ancestral language is 
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Hebrew have reported German, Eng- 
lish, Polish or some other language 
as their mother tongue. From Canada 
about two-thirds report English and 
one-third French as the mother 
tongue. It is rather remarkable that 
while over 4 per cent of the foreign 





A FINELY MODELED SPECIMEN 


The work of Pratt, at Staffordshire. A period 
piece, about 1780-1790. The knee breeches are 
in a most uncommon green tint to imitate 
velvet. The coat carries a heavy brown lead 
glazing with yellow buttons and back. The hair 
is powdered white with straight locks. The 
handle introduces a mermaid in high relief. The 
small mug as well as the tumbler held by the 
figure are unusual in that they are hollowed out 
instead of being of solid pottery. In the Lehne 
Exhibition. 


white stock in this country report 
French as the mother tongue, less 
than 1 per cent came from France. 
The large number from Canada, 
Switzerland and Belgium who report- 
ed French as the mother tongue ac- 
counts for this. 

When we consider the large immi- 
gration from Southeastern Europe in 
recent years it is encouraging to note 
that English is still the predominant 
language among our foreign white 
stock. 


THE TOBY 


HO will forget the illustri- 
ous Toby of Gabriel Var- 
den — “round, red-faced, 


sturdy yeoman”—which Dickens has 
preserved for us in Barnaby Rudge? 

The toby “jugs” were the homely 
but highly valued treasures of Eng- 
lish farmers and farm-hands—and 
of city artizans too—long after they 
first came into use about the middle 
of the: eighteenth century. They 
were used generally for filling 
smaller vessels with liquor, and per- 
haps in more minds than Dickens’ 
were invested with the dignity of 





patron saints of conviviality. Now, 
however, the toby is game for the 
ubiquitous collector, and is to be seen 
best at exhibitions like that at the 
Lehne Galleries in New York during 
the holidays. 

The orthodox toby is a seated 
figure with jug, pipe, and barrel, but 
there are rarer specimens of stand- 
ing or kneeling yeomen; often Na- 
poleon, John Bull, Mr. Punch, and 
Father Christmas were caricatured. 
Occasionally there was a dog, be- 
sides. A notable example in a well- 
known English collection represents 
a sailorman seated on his sea-chest, 
in colored Staffordshire earthenware 
dating from about 1770. There is 
an incised inscription: 

Hollo, Brother Briton, 
Whoever thou be 

Sit down on 

That chest of 

Hard dollars by me 
And drink a health 
To all sailors bold. 

The colors used in and outside the 
glaze and enamel include soft blues, 
warm browns, white, mauve, yellow, 
light reds and black. Most of them 
were made in Staffordshire and un- 
marked with the potter’s name. 
Josiah Wedgewood certainly made 


some, but nobody knows how many. 
The collector must guard against 
the many recent reproductions that 
are now on the market; the softness 
of the color in the old specimens, 
due to atmospheric action, cannot be 
successfully imitated, according to 
experts, and the collector will do well 
to avoid strong colorings in his toby 
jugs if he wishes to have only those 
that have actually associated with 
strong drink in English farmhouses. 
THE HOME CLUB 
b 4 HE Home Club of New York 
is meant for the girl who, be- 
cause she works in a home— 
not her own—is particularly in need 
of a club. Clubhouse and all, this bit 
of clubland belongs exclusively to 
house servants. Here, at modest 
prices, the servant girl can entertain 
her friends and make new ones, join 
activities in which she feels that she 
has a proprietary share, and perhaps 
put up for a week or two in the gap 
between “places,” or permanently. 
Attractive rooms, games, maga- 
zines, music, dancing, weekly enter- 
tainments, are all planned to put into 
the lives of these girls something 
that is not already there, and that the 
ordinary conditions of domestic serv- 
ice do not furnish. As a headquarters 
for mail, callers, telephone messages, 
appointments, the club is a boon to 
sociable beings who have not many 
privileges in their employers’ homes. 
There are concerts and popular lec- 








tures, with refreshments at five cents 
and guest tickets at ten, and at 
Christmas there is a mammoth tree, 
with all the glister and glisten pos- 
sible. 

The rooms at the Home Club on 
East 72d Street are sunny and bright 
and English and quaint. The base- 
ment dining room, beside its small, 
bare tables and old fashioned china, 
has a window full of red geraniums, 
and a resplendent green parrot with 
a resplendent green head. There is a 
House Mother, who, in the present 
youth of the club—it is only a year 
old—brews the tea and cooks the soup 
beside mothering the girls. There are 
already a hundred girls to drink the 
tea and be mothered, and the house is 
nearly always full to its capacity of 
thirteen. Among its members are em- 
ployers, who secure club privileges 
for their maids; in such cases the 
membership goes with the “place” 
and may be forfeited when a girl 
leaves. But she has always the right 
to join again in her own behalf. Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes are connected 
with the club in this way. 





A STAFFORDSHIRE TOBY 


A period pieée made by Enoch Wood about 
1780-1790. It is a standing figure in exceedingly 
rare form and coloring. The handle is in braided 
snake pattern, the hair being finely modeled and 
distinctly colored in a characteristic Staffordshire 
brown. The specimen includes the rarely found 
hat lid complete. In the Lehne Exhibition. 
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CURING TRUANTS BY THE 
MOVIES 


O you know a boy that ever | 
De hookey from a movie 

show? Nobody does. Some- 
times he cuts his class to go to one. 
Even a less attraction than a show 
takes him from school. New York last 
year paid its truant officers more 
than $200,000. In Germany, 3000 chil- 
dren commit suicide every year rath- 
er than attend the schools of their 
country. The reason for this lies 
either with the schools or the chil- 
dren. If we can’t change the child, we 
must do something for the class 
room. Good as, the schools may be 
from the standpoint of the teachers, 
the fact remains that they do not in- 
terest the boys and girls who have to 
go whether or no. 

The University of Wisconsin has a | 
plan to correct all this aversion to the | 
school room among the little people. | 
Louis E. Reber, Dean of the Exten- 
sion Department, is going to put 
moving pictures into the schools of 
the state. He says, “As a means of | 
stimulation, especially for the slug- | 
gish pupil, and to provide wholesome 
and attractive entertainment, there 
is nothing better than educational 
moving pictures.” It can be seen that 
to combine the interest in the movies 
with the education of the class room 
will be distinct advantage to the pu- 
pil. He will learn without his trying 
and in spite of himself. 

There is hardly a- course in the 
schools that cannot be helped and 
made more interesting in this way. 


In geography, for instance, pictures a man to wear a wrist watch in warm | 


will take the class to the ends of the 
earth, where life and living things 
are seen. All the different methods of 
lumbering, mining, agriculture, and 
manufacture, as well as the appear- 
ance of the country, will be shown to 
the boys and girls at an age when 
they learn most rapidly thru vision. 
How many have ever seen a dollar in 
any other state than the one in which 
we are accustomed to see it? The 
process of its progress from the ore 
to the finished product is not beyond 
the possibilities of the camera. The 
whole world can be brought into the 
class room. How many times a week 
will the boys cut this kind of school? 

The University of Wisconsin is 
going to have a large moving picture 
library, which will circulate among 
the public schools of the state free of 
cost. Films for exhibition may be had 
for the asking. Each school is re- 
quired to have its own machine, 
which costs about $100. No especial 
skill is required to operate it. Most 
of the details of the plan have been 
arranged, and in a short time the 
films will be sent out to the schools 
that have made application. 


| pound of sulphur. How much is it? 


Just Published 





The Development of American Nationality 


By CARL RUSSELL FISH, Professor of American History, University of 


Wisconsin. 


In this new book, the aim of the author has, been to exhibit American 
history as a development rather than to presenta mere narrative of events. 
The central point of view has been the political, with the idea that the Ameri- 
can people have expressed themselves more fully in their political life than 
elsewhere, and more so than has been the case with most other nations. To 
make clear this political development, the various factors, economic, social, 
intellectual, and moral, which from time to time have by their interaction con- 
tributed to it, have been treated at the point where they become really 


influential rather than at the point of origin. 


been to present the unity of American 


subject to another is clearly brought out. 


Another leading purpose has 
development. The felation of one 
In the selection of material the 


only guide has been the author’s opinion of what is important and illustra- 
tive; in no instance have points of view or facts been adopted simply because 


they are novel. 


Besides portraits of prominent Americans, and maps illus- 


trating important phases, the book contains numerous bibliographical notes. 





AMERICAN BOOK "COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 





PEBBLES 


He—Have you seen our new altar? | 
She—Lead me to it.—Puck. 


Somebody seems to have overlooked a 
good thing in neglecting to erect grand | 
stands at Juarez.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Instead of making her look like a | 
peach, the new-fashioned gowns cause | 
woman to resemble a sweet potato small | 
end down.—Houston Chronicle. 


Personally we think it is all right for | 


weather, but in winter we think he looks | 
better carrying a muff.—Dallas News. | 


Reporter (to woman’s rights agita- | 
tor)—And do you honestly believe that 
a woman should get a man’s wages? 

Agitator (grimly humorous)—It de- 
pends upon whether she’s married to | 
him or not.—Sydney Bulletin. 


Lady Customer—I would like a} 





Druggist—Fifteen cents a pound, 
madam. 

Lady Customer—I can get it for ten 
cents across the street. 

Druggist—I know it, madam; and | 
there is also a place where you can get 
it for nothing.—Siren. 





Over the fence the neighbors con- 
versed as follows: 

“Why, Mrs. Murphy, you looks quite 
festive today. Wot’s up, then?” 

“Wot! ’Aven’t you ’eard my Bill 
comes out today?” 

“But I thought the judge gave him 
seven years.” 

“Yes; but they’re lettin’ ’im out near- 
ly two years earlier ’cos’ ’e’s behaved 
so well.” 

“Lor’, Mrs. Murphy, what a comfort | 
it must be to you to ’ave such a good 
son.” —Tid-Bits. 








WHAT |5 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 15c in stamps will bring you the 
Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The is 
an illustrated wes, panies at the Nation's Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 21st year of increasing success. The 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse ; it costs but $1 
ayear. If yuu want to keep 
the world, at the least ex: 


cere, reliable, g 
yours. If yuu would a 





pot repay us, but we are glad to invest in New 
Or send $1 for full +;.money back any time 
if not a a PATHFINDER. I, 





Washington, 











WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from ome of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel:and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 





of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price 1 
Walter R. Benjamin 238 sth Av., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1 


Autograph 
Letters 


I @ year. 
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Pub. “THE COLLECTOR,” 
We assist in preparing Lec- 
tures, Club Papers, Debates, 


SPEAKERS | giciSsy, ioe 


THE RESEARCH BUREAU, 326 Fifth Avenue, New York 








“Excuse me; can I speak to your 
typewriter a moment?” 

“You cannot; she is engaged.” 

“That’s all right; I’m the fellow she’s 
engaged to.”—Texas Coyote. 


The father of a large family of chil- 
dren was trying hard to read the even- 
ing paper. ' 

“What’s that terrible racket in the 
hall, Martha?” 

“One of the children just fell down- 
stairs.” 

“Well,” he replied, turning over an- 
other page of the paper, “you tell the 
children if they can’t fall downstairs 
quietly, they’ll have to stop it.”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 
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A SOLDIER’S WIFE 


The Reminiscences of a Soldier’s 
Wife, by Mrs. John A. Logan, take 
us back intimately into the public as 
well as the home life of one of the 
famous generals of our great Civil 
War. The early record of both hus- 
band and wife was made up in the 
dark end of Illinois where the two 
families were wedged in between 
slave-holding states. Tho the drift 
which left its deposit on the farms 
of the state was of the warm-tem- 
perate in politics, it left no actual 
slave there. Every man was free un- 
der the law, but under the pioneer 
practise there were few free schools 
and little cash among the ox drivers 
to pay for an education. The heredi- 
tary prejudice was against “larnin’.” 
“You can’t keep the niggers down if 
they have larnin’,” said the ex-slave 
drivers. Illiteracy was at a premium. 
The harvest work, too, was primitive, 
but kindly to the Ruths and Naomis. 
“Women and girls,” says Mrs. Lo- 
gan, “worked prodigiously to brew, 
bake and cook for the harvester, who 
went to the fields at five o’clock in 
the morning. Women had to rise long 
before that hour to give them their 
breakfast: Food came to the table 
four times a day. The situation for 
young girls and their mothers is 
graphically described. Mrs. Logan 
has a good style attuned to literary 
forms without loss to her natural 
vivacity and original genius for see- 
ing things. The reader will enjoy her 
vivid pictures of farm life and its 
privileges as well as its duties. There 
was work, but there was also play, 
and the work was relieved by the 
thought of the play. “Old and young,” 
says the writer, “joined in the 
sports and pastimes with an abandon 
of enthusiasm which springs from 
healthy minds and bodies that have 
not been satiated by too much leisure 
and overindulgence.” 

This is, of course, the outlook of 
a lady who enjoyed the game as it 
was played sixty years ago. She tells 
the story well, and she tells equally 
well the story of the great rift that 
grew among those primitive people 
of southern Illinois. Thruout her 
sixty years of grown-up life her drift 
was thru great events and among 
great men; but for those early days 
she has kept a kindly feeling. Inci- 
dentally we have pictures of the bat- 
tlefield—the fiery charge, the hand- 
fast cling of wild, mad fighting and 
the dolorous year-long waiting in the 
hospital bed for the mending arm or 
leg. When it comes to the moral and 





mental struggle of politics, she deals 
well with large figures and great 
principles, taking always the kindly 
side, tho Achilles still sulks in his 
tent and Agamemnon clings to his 
war prize, “little, but dear.” Most 
convincingly she defends her hus- 
band for sitting on a log and shed- 
ding tears because Sherman, after |] 
Atlanta, denied him his well-earned 
reward, but Logan got back his hon- 
ors thru Grant’s friendship and Lin- 


coln’s trust. He was a fiery general | 


and became an eloquent senator and 
leader of the loyal hosts under the | 
Republican banner. 

The wife’s story throws new light 
on the far-reaching genius of Lincoln 
in managing the difficult question of 
the border states, whose lower half 
was always black with the venomous | 


bite of slavery. That Lincoln thoroly | 
understood his own state and its im- | 
mediate neighbors the evidence is | 
strong. Of Washington society, in the | 
she gives a} 
bright picture, tho one somewhat | 


enthusiastic period, 


too crowded with details such as the 


society editor of a popular daily | 


would demand today. 
The Reminiscences of a Soldier's | 


Wife, by Mrs. John Logan. New| 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


CHESTERTON, MAGICIAN 


When Mr. Chesterton wrote a book | 


about Bernard Shaw, Mr. Shaw 
praised the book in the warmest 
fashion. But in his review he sug- 
gested that Chesterton ought to try 
to wrest Shaw’s dramatic laurels 
from his brow “instead of lazily writ- 
ing books about me.” For the first 
time in his life Chesterton has ac- 


cepted this advice and ventured the | 


laurels he has won in poetry, the 
novel, essay and biography in the en- 


tirely untried field of the drama. In 
view of the author, it is needless to| 
say that this is a play with a pur-| 
pose. The play is intended as a de-| 


fense of the unfashionable doctrine 
of the permanent possibility of mira- 


cles and of the still less fashionable | 
belief in the real existence of the! 


devil and his angels. 

The center of the plot is a con- 
jurer who has the power of black! 
magic which he uses to disconcert a 
blatant young Irish-American who 
has a fixed idea that all the miracles 
in the Bible were only conjuring 
tricks. Besides a mystical Irish girl 
who provides the inevitable “love in- 
terest,” the important characters in- 
clude an agnostic doctor, a modern 
clergyman strong on “works” of so- 
cial service but weak in faith, and a 


SCHOOLS 
!|WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
Schools. Correspondence Invited. 











of Boston, 120 
Boylston St. 
and Private 
Telephone. 








Educated S panish- nn gee would like to do corr capone ‘ 
ence and translation. Ex entific and commercial v 


Bestreterences. F, J, Mantique. 70 Fairmount $t.. Lowell, Wass. 





|G) KEWANEE | 


Private Water Supply Plants Priva! e Electric Light Plants 

Sewage Disposal Plants Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 

Home Power Plants Gasoline Engines - Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin on Any OuthleSent on Request 


nents: WATER SUPPLY co. 


Ne k Cit Kewanee 








| 





‘By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


| Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


‘Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 2¥th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 








A Book to Make Every 
| Good American 
Think and Talk 


OUR SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDERS 


By Horace Kephart 


A true account of the lives of 
the inhabitants of the Appalach- 
ian district. 


Published in October, 1913. 





Awarded the Patterson Cup for 
literary excellence in November, 
1913. 

Second Printing in Dec., 1913. 
1914. 
Called “The best book on the 
subject ever published,” by Dr. 
Frost of Berea College. 


|} Third Printing. in Jan., 


| Illustrated with many photo- 
| graphs by the author. Octavo, 
red cloth binding. $2.50 net, 


postage 16 cents. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
141 W. 36th St. New York City 
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INFORMATION! 





is under the 


Hotel McAlpin, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where 
inquiries by mail to INFOR 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and Te This Department 
supervision of the UF 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
roadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
rsonal inquiry may be made. 
ATION, The Independent, New York. 


BERTHA FNER HOTEL 


Address 











TOURS. April—A t. 
WORTH-WHILE tay + Sait Bee 
to Scotland, 95 days, $590. Refs. MISS M. RUDD, 
Norwich, Conn. 


TYRRELL’S EUROPE 
OURS | $325, | 1914 
Plan now. Organizers wanted. Small parties. 
$325-$500. June to Sept. C. A. TURRELL, Prof. 
of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 





EUROPE nn, $822» ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write = = Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and“. treal to Naples, June 

Party of 15. 
Ontario. 
EUROPE—®°.* LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth 
ams Oriental tour March 21. Twenty-ninth 
Wuoropean tour June 23. Fine accommedations, 
modest rates. 


REV. RAY ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, BN. ¥. 


EUROPE "ifiutea Parties” 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395, $53 
° 


$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. end 
literature and booklets. 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 


Popular resort hotel renowned for its high clase table and 
beautiful surroundings. Free access to orange and grape 
fruit groves. M is of lakes. Good . Free 
from malaria. Unexcelled soft drinking water. We main- 
tain our own dairy and gardens. Write for booklet. 


W. H. BOAL, Manager 


Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 


Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Oul- 
sine and service the best. 


___ i. 8S. DOWNS, Manager. 


23. gas Leadership. at 
UNIVERSAL URS—A. 























HOTEL 
SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 


Apartments furnished or un- 
furnished. 


For Season or Yearly Rental. 


Rooms and Suites for Tran- 
sient Guests. 


Suite with Bath for two per- 
sons, $3.00 and up per day. 


Restaurant a la Carte at rea- 
sonable prices. 




















The Nauheim Baths 


strongest natural brines known. 
Complete Hydrotherapeutic, 


Exercises. 
ting Green, Tennis Courts. 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
; Open All the Year 
WATKINS-GLEN-ON-SENECA-LAKE 


In the Heart of the Lake Country, noted for the most picturesque 
scenery of Lake, River and Mountain in’ America. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel. 
with private bath. Appointments, service and cuisine are the best. 


for diseases of the heart and circulation are 
given by skilled attendants under the di- 
rection of experienced physicians, and are the only Nauheim Baths in America 
given with a Natural Iodo-Bromo Brine. 


HOT BRINE BATHS FOR ELIMINATION—Our brine is one of the 


Mechanical and Electrical Equipment. 

treatment of rheumatism, gout, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, 
neurasthenia and diseases of the nervous system, heart and kidneys, we 
offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 

One hundred acres of private park. Measured and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 


NEW NINE HOLE GOLF COURSE; SPORTY AND WELL KEPT. Put- 
Climate mild, dry and equable. 


For descriptive Booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y. 


One hundred rooms 


For the 














delightful, inconsequential Duke 
(perhaps descended from Lord Dun- 
dreary) who is so broadminded that 
in the same half hour he contributes 
a large check to the cause of the 
Militant Vegetarians and an equally 
large one to the Anti-vegetarians. 
The Militant Vegetarians have, the 
Duke says, “a very high ideal, after 
all. The Sacredness of Life, you 
know—the Sacredness of Life. But 
they carry it too far. They killed a 
policeman down in Kent.” 


Magic, by G. K. Chesterton. New 
York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


LITERARY NOTES 


An entertaining little pamphlet writ- 
ten by Rev. B. F. Vaughan tells briefly 
the story about How Our Bible Has 
Come Down to Us (Christian Publish- 
ing Association, Dayton, Ohio). It is 
unfortunate that some of the inaccu- 
racies have not been noticed and cor- 
rected. 


In A Bedouin Lover (Pilgrim Press, 
50 cents) Rev. William‘ Allen Knight 
presents one of his characteristic east- 
ern tales, woven in soft colors and 
graceful patterns from the crude ma- 
terials furnished by an Arab guide who 
accompanied him on a visit to the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 


Professor Edward A. Steiner always 
writes with a strong passion for broth- 
erhood and full recognition of human 
values. The Parable of the Cherries 
(Revell, 50 cents) is doubly interesting 
as a revelation of this spirit and also 
as an excerpt from the experiences of 
the author’s own early life. It contains 
a noble tribute to the breadth of a 
mother’s sympathy and the depth of 
her intuition. 


To those desiring a systematic state- 
ment of the main doctrines of Chris- 
tianity we can cordially recommend Dr. 
Ezra A. Cook’s Christian Faith for Men 
of Today (University of Chicago Press, 
$1.25). Significant points are simply 
and clearly stated, and then the rea- 
sons for accepting these positions are 
elucidated at some length. 


Marguerite Merington has added to 
her Play Series a volume of Festival 
Plays (Duffield, $1.25). It contains 
half a dozen one-act pieces found- 
ed on fairy tales and legends, cele- 
brating Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
Easter, Hallowe’en, and A _ Child’s 
Birthday. They are of special interest 
to the young, and several of them, like 
“Father Time” and “Princess Moss- 
Rose,” are very cleverly constructed and 
phrased. 


Twenty-eight chapters from the vol- 


-umes of the American Nation, which 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart edited some 
years ago, have been republished in a 
single volume under the title Social and 
Economic Forces in American History 
(Harper, $1.50). They were useful in 
their original form and will have some 
value for textbook purposes in the new 
arrangement. 
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W THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 


NS 





SWINDLING BY MAIL 


Exposure and prosecution by the Post 
Office Department do not appear to re- 
strain the activity of swindlers who rob 
the people by a fraudulent use of the 
mails. The annual report of Mr. Lamar, 
Assistant Attorney General for that 
department, published a few days ago, 
shows that in the last two years these 
rascals have taken $129,000,000 from 
the public. They sell worthless stock in 
oil and mining companies, or building 
lots in swamps. As a rule no one except 
an officer of the Post Office Department 
attempts to bring them to justice. Mr. 
Lamar says that the effect of a resort 
to the courts has been unsatisfactory: 


Criminal proceedings are necessarily slow. By 
means of appeals and in other ways the execu- 
tion of sentence is deferred for long periods, 
during which the concerns and individuals en- 
gaged in such fraudulent businesses continue to 
reap a harvest. In some instances, the penalty 
being merely a fine, there has been nothing ex- 
cept fear of subsequent fines to prevent the 
parties from continuing to duct their sch 
The fines they could easily afford to pay, because 
of the large revenues derived from the busi- 
nesses. 


Not only are ignorant investors 
robbed, but legitimate banking and 
brokerage suffers in the estimation of 
a great many good citizens on account 
of the work of these swindlers. In many 
instances they have offices (sometimes 
nothing more than a room and a desk) 
in the New York financial district, and 
claim to be members of the Stock Ex- 
change. Their victims say, and believe, 
that they lost their money in “Wall 
Street,” and not a little of the prejudice 
and hatred that suggest legislation to 
the disadvantage of “Wall Street” has 
been due to the resentment of the losers. 
For example, a few weeks ago a farmer 
residing several hundred miles from 
New York was induced by the letters of 
one of these swindlers to buy stock of 
a worthless or fictitious oil company. 
The “investment broker” had a desk 
somewhere in Wall Street, and his cir- 
cular letters indicated that he was a 
member of the Stock Exchange. When 
the farmer realized that he had been 
robbed, he sent the swindler’s letters to 
the Stock Exchange, saying that, while 
he did not wish to make trouble for one 
of its members, he needed the money 
and hoped the Exchange would get it 
and send it to him. 

It would be profitable for the Stock 
Exchange, in association with the banks 
and trust companies, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Merchants’ Association, 
and similar organizations in New York, 
to employ a detective agency to pursue 
these scoundrels and to procure evidence 
that could be used in giving them the 
punishment they deserve. 


A PRIVATE SAVINGS BANK 





The recent failure of a corporation’ 


controlling two large department stores 
in New York and one in Boston has 
directed attention to defects in the laws 
of New York concerning what are called 
private banks. Such a bank existed, in 





connection with the great stores, and 
was conducted by a: firm composed of 
men prominent in the main corporation. 
It invited deposits by undertaking to 
pay interest at the rate of 44% per cent 
on the average of a depositor’s balances 
for each half year. Nearly all of the 
depositors were persons of small means, 
a large majority of them wage-earners. 
There were nearly 15,000, and at the 
time of the failure the deposits amount- 
ed to $2,550,333. But the receiver in 





bankruptcy found only $15,000 in cash | 


on hand. To this sum should be added 
the bond for $100,000 given to the State 
Comptroller at Albany for the privilege 
of doing banking business of this kind, 
and $24,000 due as balances from other 
banks. 

It appears that the money of deposi- 
tors had been loaned to the several de- 
partment stores—nearly $1,500,000 to 
one, $500,000 to another, and the re- 
mainder to the store in Boston, which 
had been conducted at a loss for about 
two years, but was, beginning to be 


profitable. How much the depositors will | 


eventually receive no one knows. They 
must rely mainly upon the stock of the 
central corporation, for which at pres- 
ent there is no market. Loss must cause 
much suffering. Among the depositors 
are aged widows who gave to the bank 
the proceeds of the life ‘insurance of 
their husbands or the small sums which 
they had laid aside for their own funeral 
expenses. 

This institution was virtually a sav- 
ings bank, but one conducted without 
the safeguards required by law for or- 
dinary savings banks, which are under 
close supervision and subjected to wise 
regulations as to their investments and 


reserves. For this bank there was no | 


inspection nor any restriction as to the 
use of the depositors’ money. Superin- 
tendents of the Banking Department of 
the State have repeatedly, in their re- 
ports, pointed out that close supervision 
of such banks was needed. It is the 
state’s duty to protect those who are 
induced to place their small savings in 
them. 

Probably the New York laws will 
soon be so amended that the required 
protection will be given. A strong com- 
mission, whose chairman is A. Barton 
Hepburn, was recently appointed to re- 
vise these laws. Its report, to be sub- 
mitted before February 1, will undoubt- 
edly recommend legislation for the su- 
pervision of all so-called private banks 
that ask for the people’s savings. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly. 1% per cent; common, quar- 


terly, 2% per cent, also 2% shares of common 
stock on every 100 shares of common stock out- 
standing, all payable February 2, 1914. 

H. B. Claflin Company, common, quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable January 15. 

Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable January 31. 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with coneent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the Com- 


pany has insured property 
TO: Te WD Wiicccesncesce $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums thereo 


to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 
Paid losses during that pe- 

ee reer 189, 630,074.43 
Issued certificates of profits 

OH GORD. ccc cicccnsessce 88,606,870.00 
Of which there have been 

CUE eecccceccceceese 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

ORE CMO ncccccescccceces 7,296,030.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SEOURIS BD ccccccecccvoce 22,147,878.45 
mn December 31, 1912, the 

assets of the Oompany 

amounted tO ......eseeeee 18,623,851.38 
The profits of the Company revert to the 


assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be r in with the char- 
ter. 





A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, A Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES ‘BE. FAY, 34 Vice-Pre 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, ath Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


A very complete list of Corporation Bonds, in- 
dicating rom ‘the coupons not the normal tax will be 


es f 
A k giving this "information in detail and 
containing also a digest 


missioner’s Bu 


STANDARD STATISTICS MPANY, 
47-49 West Street, New York. 








1850 THE 1913 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, @ renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 











Broadway, New York City. 











DIVIDENDS 








ESTABLISHED 1827 
CORNER PIERREPONT AND 
CLINTON] STREETS. 


BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
BANK 


Interest at the rate of 
4 PER CENT PER ANNUM 





will be credited to de tors Jan. 1, 1914 
(payeble on and after _ 20), on ali sums 
entitled thereto. De made on or before 
Jan. 10 will draw essae from Jan. 1. 
HADDEN, President. 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
C. HARE, er, 
CHAS. ©. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 
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Among the widely known contributors who have 
been represented, or will be represented, in the first 
few months of The Independent in its new form, are 


those whose names are given below: 


William H. Taft 

Ex-President of the United States 
William J. Bryan 

Secretary of State 


J csephus Daniels 


ecretary of the Navy 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


President, Columbia University 


Cardinal Gibbons 


Dean of the Roman Episcopate and 
Cardinalate in the United States 


Lindley M. Garrison 
Secretary of War 


Andrew Carnegie 
Philanthropist, Author, Peace Ad- 
vocate 


Robert L. Owen 


United States Senator 


Theodore S. Woolsey 


Professor of International Law at 
Yale University 


Henry Lane Wilson 


Ex-Ambassador to Mexico 


Count S. Okuma 
“The Grand Old Man” of Japan 


Henri Bergson 
Philosopher, Author, Professor 


Champ Clark 


Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 


D. F. Houston 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Jacob H. Riis 
Author “How the Other Half 
Lives,” etc. 


Henry Van Dyke 
United States Minister to the 
Netherlands 


Marion Harland 
Essayist, Novelist 
Alfred Noyes 


Poet, Peace Advocate 


George P. Brett 


President of the Macmillan Co. 


George Kennan 
Publicist, Author, Explorer 


Irving Bacheller 


Novelist, Humorist. 


Harry 3 Kemp 
Car Pard” 


William P. Trent 


Professor of English Literature, 


Columbia University 


E. P. Powell 


Author “The Country " Home,” 


“Our Heredity from God” 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 
Author of “In His Steps” 


Mario de Menocal 
President of Cuba 


George W. Wickersham 
— Attorney General of the United 
tates 


N. O. Nelson 
Philanthropist, Cooperator 


Thomas A, Edison 


Inventor 


Henri Poincare 
Astronomer, Mathematician 


William Hayes Ward 
Honorary Editor, The Independent 


Edna Dean Procter 
Poet, Essayist 


Robert Underwood Johnson 
Poet, Editor, Publicist 


E. J. James 


President, University of Illinois 


Charles E. Jefferson 


Minister, Educator 


Christian M. Lange 
Secretary of nterparliamentary 
Union 


Albert Bushnell Hart 
Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity 


Dwight W. Huntington 


ainter, Editor, Sportsman 


Franklin H. Giddings 


Sociologist, Publicis Professor 


James J. Walsh 


Physician, Publicist 


Clinton Scollard 
Poet 


Richard Burton 
Poet, Essayist 


Mrs. Booker T. Washington 


Educator 


Manuel Estrada 


President of Guatemala 


The Late Robert Beowsing 
Poet. A hitherto unpublished poem 


The Late Thomas de Quinc 
Author, Opium Eater. A hitherto 
unpublished paper 


Arturo M. Giovannitti 
Syndicalist, Minister 


Maud Nathan 
Suffragist, Social Worker 


Augusta E. Stetson 


Minister, Author 


John Burroughs 


Naturalist 


Stephen S. Wise 
Rabbi, Publicist 


Upton Sinclair 
Novelist, Playwright, Socialist 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St, N. Y. 
126th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 





December 9, 1913. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
trate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3ist inst., payable on or after 
January 19, 1914. 


Deposits made on or before January 10, 1914, 
draw interest from January 1, 1914. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


BRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonis 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1914, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Thursday, January 15, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday, December 31, 1913. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





























AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY. 
40 Wall Street. 
New York City, January 6, 1914. 

The Board of Directors this day declared from 
the net earnings of the company the regular quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
OENT. (11%%) on the PREFERRED stock of this 
company, payable February 2, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record of PREFERRED stock at the 
close of business January 15, 1914. 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a quarterly dividend of 
TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (2%%) on 
the COMMON stock of this company, payable Feb- 
ruary 2, 1914, to stockholders of record of COM- 
ay stock at the close of business January 15, 


The Board also declared from the undivided pro- 
fits of the company a dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF (2%) SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
on every One Hundred (100) shares of COMMON 
stock outstanding, payable February 2, 1914, to 
stockholders of record of COMMON stock at the 
close of business January 15, 1914. 

The transfer books for both PREFERRED and 
COMMON stock will close January 15, 1914, at 3 
o'clock p. m., and will reonen February 2, 1914. 
at 10 o’clock a. m. C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
Corner of Church and Worth Streets. 
New York. January 7, 1914. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
(1%%) PER CENT. will be paid January 15, 
1914, to holders of the Common Stock of this 
Company of record at 3 P. M., Tuesday, January 
13, 1914. D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


January 6, 1914. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Shares of this Company will be paid Jan. 
31, 1914, to stockholders of record at close of 
business January 29, 1914. Transfer books will 
not close. A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


‘LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., January 2, 1914. 
The Transfer Books of the Registered 5 per 
cent. Bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany will close at 3 o’clock p. m., January 10, 
1914, for the payment of interest on said bonds, 
due February 1, 1914, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock a. m., February 3, 1914. 
T. T. ANDERSON, 








Treasurer. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND ALIENS 


The second of the series of articles 
written for The Independent by Ex- 
President William H. Taft will appear 
in the February 2d issue of The Inde- 
pendent. He will discuss the question 
“Shall the Federal Government Protect 
Aliens in Their Treaty Rights?” 


GUATEMALA AND THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


President Manuel Estrada Cabrera, 
of Guatemala, is of the firm con- 
viction that the republic of which he is 
the chief executive will greatly benefit 
by the advent of the Panama Canal. He 
will write of this belief in an early issue 
of The Independent. 


RABBIT HUNTING 


Under the equivocal title of “Rabbit 
Hunting,” Mr. O. W. Smith, the angling 
editor of Outdoor Life, will contribute 
an article to an early issue of The In- 
dependent which has all the charm of 

e author’s characteristic style, and 

hich breathes the spirit of the out-of- 
doors in every sentence. 


SCIENCE AND MORALS 


In The Independent in the near fu- 
ture there will appear a constructive 
article by the late Professor Henri Poin- 
caré on the vext question of the effect 
of scientific thought upon our ethical 
standards. “There can be no scientific 
morality; but no more can there be im- 
moral science,” is the keynote of the 
article. 


GOOD WORDS FROM AUSTRAL- 
ASIA 


The New York Independent has “blos- 
somed out.” It was founded in 1848, has 
always been faithful to its ideals (which 
are beyond reproach), but has been too 
subdued in dress to catch the eye of the 
multitude. Now it has been enlarged, in- 
cludes a double-page inset on high-class 
paper, and shows every intention of 
thrusting itself under the notice of the 
“man in the street” while remaining a 
serious journal, educative, and refined. 
From this distance we wish it success. 
—The Sydney Mail. 


CA LEN DAR 


An exhibition of the work of the Bel- 
gian sculptor of labor, Constantin 
Meunier, is on view at the Avery Li- 
brary of Columbia University, New 
York, from January 25 to February 15. 
After that date it will be seen in De- 
troit. The collection contains, as well as 
sculptures, panels, oil colors and draw- 
ings. 





The annual meeting of the Consum- 
ers’ League of the City of New York 
will be held in the Astor Theater on 
January 27. 


The American Pomeranian Club has 
announced a special show, to be opened 
in New York on January 30. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts holds its 109th annual ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia from February 
8 to March 29. 


The forty-seventh annual exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society 
will be held at the Knoedler Galleries, 
in New York City, from February 16 
to 28. 


The Sportsman’s Show, which fills 
Madison Square Garden with out-of- 
door enthusiasts every year, will be held 
from February 21 to 27. 


On or before March 1 every citizen 
having a net annual income of $3000 or 
over must file with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for his district, properly 
filled out and sworn to, “Form 1040.” 
This is a statement of gross income re- 
ceived and exemptions claimed. There 
is a penalty ranging from $20 to $1000 
for failure to make this return. “Form 
1040” may be obtained from collectors 
of internal revenue. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association will 
be held in New Haven from March 5 to 
8. The general subject will be The Re- 
lation of Higher Education to the So- 
cial Order. 


On March 27, 28 and 29, 1914, re- 
ligious and historical services will in- 
augurate the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the beginning of char- 
tered commerce in New York. This is 
a conservative way of saying the 300th 
anniversary of the settling of New York 
as a trading port. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
will be held on April 3 and 4. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The Interna- 
tional Relations and Obligations of the 
United States. 

The Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition will open on February 20, 
1915, and visitors from all over the 
world will be welcome ai San Francisco 
until December 4. 


The Association Concordia, the new 
international organization recently 
formed in Tokyo, Japan, proposes to 
call a national congress of religions te 
be held in Tokyo in April, 1915, to last 
one week. Not only the different denom- 
inations of Christianity, but Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Confuci- 
anism, Shintoism, etc., will be repre- 
sented. 
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SCHOOLS 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. el. 3787 Riverside. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn 


COURSE IN NURSING. 


The Cooley Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, 
Mass., offers a three year course to women de- 
siting to train as nurses. Applicants must be 
between the ages of 20 and 35 and of average 
weight and height. A high school education or. 
its equivalent is required. They must be pre- 
pared to show school diploma or certificate. The 
course includes Practical and Theoretical Nurs- 
ing in Anatomy, Physiology, Obstetrics, Medical 
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INFORMATIO‘N ! 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 























EUROPE-°L* LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth 
Oriental tour March 21. Twenty-ninth 
European tour June 23. Fine accommodations, 


FLORENCE VILLA 
oer, nat ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. FLORIDA ° 
EUROPE sno iiporty Way” ORIENT. Popular resort hotel renowned for its high clase table and 


| beautiful surroundings. Free access to o' d grape 
booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route | fruit groves. M ide of lakes. Good . Free 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal. to Naples, June | from malaria. 





nexcelled soft drinking water. 
23. University Leadership. Party of 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. 


tain our own dairy and gardens. Write for booklet. 
W. H. BOAL, Manager 





EUROPE High Class Travel 


mited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395» $530, 
$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. Send for 
literature and booklets. 


Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 


Europ Plan. 





Expert guidance 


PIERCE TOURIST COo., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 
through the chief 


DELTA TOUR Countries of Eu- 


rope. Terms inclusive and prices moderate. Par- 

ties sailing in June and Julv. Write for Booklet 

anditineraries. FRANK R. SELLECK 
15 N. Monroe 8t., Peoria, Til. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











DREER’S 
GARDEN B@DK 
— 19014.-— 


ACH YEAR DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK becomes 
more valuable and indis- 
vensable to gardeners and 

flower-lovers, whether they are 
amateurs or professionals. 

DREER'S GARDEN BOOK for 
1914 contains cultural articles 
written by experts, as well as 
authoritative information about 
the growing cf every flower, 
plant or vegetable. And every 
dependable old standby, as well 
as all the novelties worth grow- 
ing, are listed. Amoog this 
year’s specialties will be partic- 
ularly fine strains of Asters, 
Snapdragons, Dahlias, etc. 

It tells what to plant, and 
when and how to plant and care 
for your garden. It describes the 
tools, insecticides and fungi- 
cides to use, 

DREER’'S GARDEN BOOK 
contains hundreds of photo- 
graphic illustrations besides 
duotone and colored plates. 


Mailed free to you if you mention 
this publication. 








Firepreof. 

Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
flouse grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Oui- 
sine and service the 


R. 8S. DOWNS, Manager. 


900 Square Miles 


of white ocean sand cowered with Pines with 
the dryest climate east of the Rockies, less than 
two hours from New York or Philadelphia. Let 
us tell you of it. 


PINE TR BE INN 
The Inn in the Pines 
Lakehurst, New Jersey 


‘EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 








The use of the way 
AL, COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands 
ehurehes. It will deo so for 
your chureh. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
a -——3 -~«SINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestant Street 


— — 











MALLARDS 


Send 25 cents for 4 months’ trial subscription to The Game Breeder. 


THE GAME BREEDER. 4 practical magazine 
on Game and Fish Breeding. Monthly. Illustrated. 
Edited by D. W. Huntingtof. $1.00 per year. 

OUR WILD FOWL AND WADERS. 4 practi- 
cal book cn breeding wild fowl for profit and for sport. 
By the Editor of The Game Breeder. 24 illustrations, 
Limited signed edition, $2.00. Special offer, the book 
and The Game Breeder Magazine for one year, $2.50. 


THE GAME CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
150 Nassau Street New York 





and Surgical Diseases, Minor Surgery and also a 
eourse in contagious diseases. Applicants may 
apply through the superintendent. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE $f esto" SP 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and _ Private 
School Correst jence Invited. Telephone. 





of Boston, 120 




















ELLIOTT 


Addressing Machines 


$35.00 up 


Addresses envelopes, circulars, etc., 
at a cost of 3c. per thousand. 
What is your cost per thousand ? 


Send for Catalog 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 


299;BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























Those who insist so strongly that we 
must maintain the Monroe Doctrine 
would do well to find out what it is.— 
Jacksonville Times-Union. 





